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INTRODUCTION. 



SECTION I. 

THE HISTORICAL DRAMAS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Shakespeare, in his * Chronicle Plays/ enabled his country- 
men not only to see history, but to understand it. In them 
he reproduces and illumines England's past. His historical 
dramas are not mere spectacular simulations of reality — 
panoramas of the outward course of events. They show the 
inner causes of circumstance' and change and process ; they 
interpret as well as represent. Looking at them as a series, 
not only do they exhibit to us the general character of each 
successive reign and the sequence of the leading events in 
each, but they enable us to realise the thoughts and aims 
of the men who wrought the actions which constitute his- 
tory. They open up to our view the very life-springs of 
reality. Through his unrivalled master-mind we are enabled 
to see, as in a magic mirror, the Past in transparent self- 
interpreting evolution. King John is a splendid prologue 
piece. It sets forth the fact that England's sovereign, how- 
ever mighty, haughty, or magnificent in appearance, can 
never be its true king unless by the united consent of the 
whole people — otherwise he possesses only * borrowed ma- 
jesty,' and is a tyrant, an oppressor, and a usurper; for 
sovereign power must be stayed, not upon imposing personal 
show, but on a fixed and fervid nationality. 

* Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them : nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true* — V, vii, 116-119. 

Monarchy is in reality mastery — ^mastery of one's self and of 
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8 INTRODUCTION. 

the circumstances in which one lives. Neither sentiment 
nor saintliness imply sovereignty. Richard II is a senti- 
mental saint who strives to govern by force of fine words 
fitly spoken, rather than by great deeds bravely done. He is 
a monarch whose exterior graciousness and interior grace are 
unexceptionable in themselves, but the sceptre is held in the 
pithless hand of a posture-master, and his nerveless will exerts 
no sensible effect in the controlling of events. Kings must be 
made of more substantial stuff. They must grip the helm 
and move the vessel of the State wisely and nobly to a deter- 
mined course — they may be flexible as to means — they must 
be inflexible in purpose. Richard II, instead of sternly ac- 
quiring ability, weakly exerts amiability, unless when crossed 
too sorely in his desire to enjoy a reign of quietude and 
peace. His king-craft concentrates all interest in himself 
and frames excuses for taking no interest in aught else, un- 
less than as it concerns himself. He does*not recognise the 
nation as an organic whole which should serve him because 
he is of service to it. In his 'claim of rights' he forgets 
the claims of right, for rights and responsibilities are always 
co-relatives. Richard IPs saintly sentimental selfishness 
separates him from the State in his sympathies and purposes, 
and he falls before Henry of Bolingbroke, because he cannot 
seize with a sovereign hand the sceptre to control the spirits 
of men, though he delights to wear the crown with graceful 
remissness, as an ornament and a symbol of the poetry of 
power. Henry IV, the founder of the royal house of Lan- 
caster, possesses the astuteness and vigour in which his pre- 
decessor was deficient ; but he, too, has a fatal flaw in his 
kingship^a just claim to the crown. This want of a proper 
title and true right involved him in a network of political 
intrigue, and raised around him the stormy passions of the tur- 
bulent barons over whom he had achieved sovereignty. Those 
who opposed usurpation on principle, those who envied his 
success and grudged his grandeur, and those who had formed 
the steps of the ladder by which he had attained to the height 
of his ambition, had all, as they thought, grounds for discon- 
tent and inducements to insurrection. Individualism in king- 
craft is felt as tyranny by the people, and tends to develop 
grasping rapacity in the monarch. It is an inexorable divine 
law that they who have * sown the wind ' * shall reap the whirl- 
wind.' This fact is most clearly brought out in those seven 
consecutive chronicle plays in which Shakespeare makes 
history visible and supplies us with an epitome of the origin, 
motives^ intrigues, conflicts, and the catastrophe of the Wars 
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of the Roses, till we see the crown pass from the house of 
the Plantagenets to that of the Tudors. Personal saintliness 
will not cover political criminality ; and even conscientious 
care given to the proper use of what has been gained impro- 
perly, will not procure peace to the spirit. Suspicion and 
want of sympathy eat out enjoyment from success, and the 
aspirations of ambition lose the inspiration of generous aims. 
There is a stern antithesis of internal failure and external 
achievement which irks the heart and dissatisfies the soul. 
Henry IV is a king who neither gives nor gains the heart ; 
and without that, prudence, religion, morality, and policy, 
though they retain power, cannot attain the willing obedience 
of faithful subjects. 

* God knows, my son, 
By what bye-paths and indirect crooked ways 
I met this crown ; and I myself know well, 
How troublesome it sat upon my head. 
To thee it shall descend, with better quiet, 
Better opinion, better confirmation ; 
For all the soil of the achievement goes 
With me into the earth. It seemed to me 
But as an honour snatched with boisterous hand, 
And I had many living to upbraid 
My gain of it by their assistance. 
Which daily grew to quarrel and to bloodshed, 
Wounding supposed peace ; all these bold fears 
Thou see'st with peril I have answer^ ; 
For all my reign hath been but as a scene, 
Acting that argument ; and now my death 
Changes the mode ; for what in me was purchased 
Falls upon thee in a more fairer sort : 
So thou the garland wear'st successively ' 

—2 Henry IV, IV, v, 184-212. 

Henry IV resigns the weight of royalty so, and thus Henry V 
accepts the inheritance that falls to him : 

* You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me ; 
Then plain and right must my possession be, 
Which I, with more than with a common pain, 
'Gainst all the world will rightfully maintain ' 

—2 Henry JF, IV, v, 222-225. 

Henry V starts with the most precious of all kingly gifts- 
honesty of nature. He is trustworthy from heart-core to 
skin. He deals in none of the casuistry of an irritable con- 
science or the scrupulosities of political scheming. He is 
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homely, hearty, pious, and impassioned. Self-mastery is the 
secret of all other mastery, and Henry enters upon his heavy 
task with solemnity and self-knowledge ; for, when putting on 
the 'imperial crown,' he says : 

* Lo, here it sits 1 
Which God shall guard ; and, put the world's whole strength 
Into one giant arm, it shall not force 
This lineal honour from me. This from thee 
Will I to mine leave, as 'tis left to me * 

—2 I/enry IV, IV, v, 43-47. 

And this he does ; but in accordance with the high law of 
that * Divinity' which 

* shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will ' 

—Hamlet, V, ii, II, 12, 

and visits * the iniquities of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation ' (Ex, xx), the nation 
and rulers who connived at usurpation, require to feel the 
sorrow spoken of by one of the sovereigns of the old time : 
* Woe unto thee, O land, when thy king is a child ' {Eccles, 
X, 16), and Henry VI inherited the sovereignty. The glory 
and power of England made the responsibilities of those who 
had its welfare in charge serious and weighty. The lords 
and earls who encompassed the throne trained the young 
king to seek blamelessness and peace before all things. 
They did not invigorate his nature, they enervated the 
manhood and the kingliness of his life. He wished to keep 
everything in trim, and he tried this by humouring all, lest 
he should do wrong to any. He is overs way ed by scruples 
and unsupported by principles. He is timid through over- 
conscientiousness, and lacks the spirit which determines and 
dares, and so unkings himself in passive selfishness. Power 
is force used wisely and well, and strength is sovereignty. 
The sovereignty of mere strength, however, is not true king- 
liness. There is a nobleness of nature and a width of sym- 
pathy, a wisdom of heart and unselfishness of aim, requisite 
in kingcraft. When we pass from the religious weakness of 
Henry VI to the religion-despising strength of Richard III, 
we see that each extreme has its own special error. Power of 
the most intense kind may be both subtle and malign, energy 
may quicken into tyranny, and a strong rule may enforce 
oppression. Conscientiousness cannot wisely be dissociated 
from sovereignty. Holiness is a requisite of kingliness. A 
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tiger's fierce intensity of strength is ruinous to those who are 
made its subjects, and intellectual force uninfluenced by 
spiritual grace, may organise and mass a nation, but will not 
give it unity and happiness ; it may aggregate, but it cannot 
concrete men. Yet concreteness of aims, interests, and life 
is nationality : 

* For government, through high and low and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one consent, 
Congreeing in a full and natural close, 
Like music * — Henry V, I, ii, 180-183. 

The historical plays of Shakespeare are not panoramas, 
but realisations of history. They are intended not only to 
show, but teach, the reality of principles in the region of 
political life. Neither by criminality, like King John's ; craft, 
like Henry IV's ; fierce force, like Richard Ill's ; nor by senti- 
mentality, like Richard IPs; nor over-caution, like Henry 
VPs ; but by soundness of heart is true sovereignty gained 
and kept ; substantial faith, practical piety, and self-control, 
like Henry V's— faith in the power of truth is the essence of 
true power. Shakespeare had seen that in ten years a 
large edition of so costly a book as Ralph Holinshed's 
Chronicles had been bought up, and that a new edition had 
been called for and issued. He knew that there was a fer- 
vour of the blood excited by the condition of the country. He 
felt that in this state of things the educative power of the 
stage had a new opportunity given to it. The theatre might 
be made the popular instructor as to the past, and a potent 
adviser for the present. Could the history of England be 
made visible to the people, could the glorious spirit of the 
ancestry of the nation be reproduced, could the life and 
courage of its heroes be presented to view once more, would 
not the patriotic ardour of the nation be re-excited, and 
might not England learn to smile at the rumour of treason, 
conspiracy, and civil war, or the threat of foreign invasion of 
the soil, or interference with the government of the realm of 
Queen Elizabeth 1 The study of history was evidently popu- 
lar. The desire for knowledge of the past was awakened. 
If the tales which lent fascination to the fireside hearth in 
the winter nights, and the chronicles which took hold of the 
spirit in the halls of the gentry, and the allusions to the glories 
of former times which thrilled the hearts of those who sat in 
the councils of the sovereign and the nation, were all vital- 
ised to eye, and ear, and soul, upon the stage, could there be 
a possibility of failure, would there not be a certainty of 
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success ? Here was an aim for an aspirant. Here was an 
aspirant inspired with an aim. Shakespeare became the 
historian of England. Shakespeare realised the power, the 
progress, the spirit, and the sovereigns of England for the 
people. It was his grand lot — 

* What story coldly tells, what poets feign 
At second hand, and picture without brain 
Senseless and soul-less shows ; to give a stage 
Ample and tnie with life. . . . 
To raise our ancient sovereigns from their hearse ; 
Make kings his subjects ; by exchanging verse, 
EnUve their pale trunks, that the present age 

Toys in their joy and trembles at their rage ; 
While the plebeian imp, from lofty throne, 
Creates and rules a world, and works upon 
Mankind by sacred engines, now to move 
A chilling pity, then a rigorous love ' 
—Commendatory Verses^ in Folio 1632, by J[a]M[e]S [I?J 



SECTION IL 

ON THE DATE OF THE COMPOSITION OF * HENRY V.' 

In the allegorical painting so often employed as a drop- 
scene, representing Shakespeare between Tragedy and 
Comedy, and in a strait betwixt two which to choose, there 
is more than imaginative truth. Ferrex and Porrex, the 
earliest known English tragedy, appeared in 1562, and the 
first English comedy, Ralph Roister Doister, is extant in a 
unique copy bearing date 1566. Shakespeare's birthday, 
23d April 1 564, illuminates the interval between. It is, how- 
ever, well known that the date of the publication of a play 
gives only the latest limit which can be assigned to its pro- 
duction, and does very little indeed towards informing us 
when it was first put upon the stage, or when it was originally 
composed. Theatrical companies kept as safely as possible 
their monopoly of representation, by retaining their copy 
as their own property, capable of aJteration, revision, and 
adaptation, as they saw fit. Dramatists, too, found it more 
convenient to have their services constantly in demand by the 
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players, not only to produce, but to revise and re-arrange 
their compositions to suit the state of companies and the 
taste of the time, than to part at once from their work when 
the first fee was paid. The law of dramatic copyright was 
undefined, and plays themselves had scarcely yet acquired 
the dignity of literature. No fact is more patent in dramatic 
history than that plays were frequently revised, added to, or 
retrenched for stage representation ; and in a large majority 
of cases we know that when a plav reached the printer's 
hands, the drama had taken a new form in the theatre, and 
that put in type was in general the old play. It is true that 
the drama ultimately rose to be a power, and the printing of 
it came to yield a profit ; after that it was not uncommon, 
when a new play was produced, 

* that some one in stenography drew 
The plot, put it in print, scarce one word true * 
— Thomas Hey wood's Pleasant Dramas and Dialogues (1637) ; 

and then, in consequence of this, the players thought it 
advisable to tell the officers of the theatre : 

* You must take special care that you let in 
No brachigraphy men to take notes ' 
— TTie DeviVs Law Case^ by John Webster, IV, ii, 30, 31 (1623). 

But it was not so in the earlier period of the history of the 
stage. Then dramas were produced as * plays,' not * works,' 
for performance, not perusal. Hundreds of plays were never 
printed, and of those which were so a large number, by pass- 
ing from one impatient hand to another in the increasing 
eagerness of readers, got worn out, while others, being tossed 
aside as worthless, went to waste. Of published plays, which 
were then regarded as ephemera, not literature, we have 
only the wreck, and here and there a chance record of a few 
has survived. During a period of twelve years Henslowe's 
Diary shows us no new plays performed by four companies, 
1592-97 ; and 160, either original or revised, with alterations, 
1 597-1604. Excluding from the enumeration Greene, Peele, 
Marlow, Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Mas- 
singer, there were no fewer than thirty dramatists in Hens- 
lowe's pay at one time, and in 1587 there were nearly two 
hundred actors in London. This implies an enormous 
activity in theatrical matters, and shows how small an 
amount of dramatic production has passed from representa- 
tion to print, from stage to type. These facts prove that 
the date of publication helps but a small way towards the 
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determination of the period of production, and leads us to 
see that deductions founded on the texts of published plays 
are liable to many vitiating elements. This is especially 
true of the plays of Shakespeare ; and in our opinion the full 
weight of these facts has not been recognised by those critics 
who decide upon an induction from the text of the Folio of 
1623 *that the date of the production of Henry Fmay be 
safely fixed as between April, when the Earl of Essex joined 
the army in Ireland, and his sudden but untriumphant return 
in September 1599.' 

From the Diary of Philip Henslowe, 1 591-1609, edited by 
J. P. Collier, 1845, we learn that Henry VI (part i) was 
placed on the stage as a new play, 3d March 1591 ; and that 
on 14th May 1592, Henry F, without any mark indicative of 
its being new, was performed. We know also, from the 
famous allusion to 3 Henry Vly I, iv, 137, in Greene's 
Groatsworth of Wit (which was entered on the Stationers' 
Registers 20th September 1 592), that * an upstart crow,' * an 
absolute Johannes Factotum^ who,' he says, * is in his owne 
conceit the onely Shake-scene in a countrie,' had produced 
that play prior to that period. These plays, in the epilogue 
to Henry V, Shakespeare claims as his. There, after speak- 
ing of Uhis star of England,' and of * Henry the Sixth, in 
infant bands, crowned King of France and England,' he 
proceeds to say : 

* Whose State so many had the managing, 
That they lost France and made his England bleed ; 
Which oft our stage hath shown ; and for their sake, 
In your fair minds let this acceptance take '— 11-14. 

This play, for the success of which the author pleads, was 
produced in fulfilment of a promise made in the epilogue at 
the close of 2 Henry IV, that the writer would * continue the 
story with Sir John [Falstaff ] in it,' and would make the 
spectators ' merry with fair Katharine of France.' Thus we 
find that the whole series of the plays upon the three Lan- 
castrian Henries, six in number, are interlinked one with 
another, and seem due to the same authorship, and to have 
been upon the stage prior to the death of Robert Greene on 
3d September 1592. 

If we turn to a work published a short time after the 
* scald, trivial, lying pamphlet, cald Greenes Groatsworth oj 
Wity had btfen issued, entitled Pierce Penniles^s Supplica- 
tion to the Devil (1592), we find its author, Thomas Nash, 
when engaged in a * defence of playes,' saying : * For the 
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subject of them (for the most part) it is borrowed out of our 
English chronicles, wherein our forefathers' valiant actes 
(that have lyne long buried in rustic brass and worme-eaten 
bookes) are revived, and they themselves raysed from the 
grave of oblivion, and brought to' pleade their aged honours 
in open presence ; than which, what can bee a sharper re- 
proofe to those degenerate effeminate dayes of ours ? How 
would it have joyed brave Talbot (the terror of the French) 
[i Henry VI, I, iv, 42] to thinke that after he had lyne two 
hundred yeares in his tomb, he shoulde triumph againe on 
the stage, and have his bones new embalmed with the teares 
of ten thousand spectators at leaste (at several times), who, 
in the tragedian that represents his person, imagine they 
behold him fresh bleeding' — J. P. Collier's edition, 1842, p. 
60. Again, on the same page, he says : * What a glorious 
thing it is to have Henry the Fifth represented on the stage, 
leading the French king prisoner, and forcing both him and 
the Dolphin [to] sweare fealtie.' * 

In the foregomg passages from Nash we find i Henry VI 
indicated by reference and by quotation, and Henry F dis- 
tinctly mentioned, although apparently with some scene in 
it which does not appear in any extant form of that drama. 
Now *we know of no old play conesponding to the first 
part of King Henry VI j ' f but we have a play, of which 
the earliest impression known bears the following title; 
* The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth, Containing the 
Honourable Battell of Agincourt. As it was played by the 
Queen e's Majestie's Players. London : Printed by Thomas 
Creede, 1598.' A drama on Henry V was licensed in 1594; 

* I subjoin in a note a passage which, when interpreted, seems 
to me to have a singularly. close Shakespearian reference : * In playes, 
all coosonages, all cunning drifts overguylded with outward holi- 
nesse [l], all stratagems of warre [2], all the cankerwormes that 
breede on the rust of peace [3], are most lively anatomized ; they 
shew the ill successe of treason [4], the falle of hastie climbers [5], 
the wretched ende of usurpers [6], the miserie of civill dissention [7], 
and how just God is in punishing of murther [8]. And to prove 
every one of these allegations, could I propound the circumstances 
of this play and that play, if I went to handle this theame other- 
wise than obiter [incidentally] ' — p. 67. Had he done so, would he 
have named (i) Measure for Measure^ (2) Henry F, (3) Ijwe's 
Labouf^s Lost, (4) Coriotanm, (5) King John, (6) Richard III, (7) 
Henry VI, i^) Havilet? 

t Shakespeare: The Man and the Book, by C. M. Ingleby, LL.D., 
etc., p. 47. 
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but we have no knowledge of its being published. In 1600 
the same printer issued * The Chronicle Hisiorie of Henry 
the Fifty with his Battell fought at Agin Court in France. 
Together with Auncient Pistoll. As it hath beene sundry 
times playd by the Right Honourable the Lord Chamber- 
laine his Servants.* This form of the play was republished 
in 1602 and 1608, and the 1598 drama previously mentioned 
was re-issued in 161 7. Henry V as we have it now was 
included in the FoUo of 1623. 

Jonson's Every Man in his Humour was a popular play 
in 1596. Between the 25th of November of that year and 
loth May 1597, that piece was performed by Philip Hens- 
lowe's company eleven times. A short time afterwards Ben 
Jonson altered this capital drama, so as to bring its satire 
closer home, by changing the scene from Florence to London, 
and the names of the characters from Italian to English. 
In this new form it was put on the stage at the Blackfriars' 
Theatre in 1598; and in 161 6, when it was published in Ben 
Jonson's Works, the name of William Shakespeare — as it 
were with some pride in the fact — appears at the head of 
the principal performers in it. To this reproduction of his 
early play, Jonson has prefixed a prologue, in which he says : 

* Though need make many poets, and some such 
As Art and Nature have not bettered much; 
Yet ours for want hath not so loved the stage, 
As he dare serve the ill customs of the age —1-4. 

* With three rusty swords 
And help of some few foot and half-foot words, 
Fight over York and Lancaster's long jars, 
And in the tyring-house bring wounds to scars ; 
He rather prays you will be pleased to see 
One such to-day as other plays should be ; 
Where neither chorus wafts you o'er the seas * — 9-15. 

* But deeds and language such as men do use, 
And persons such as Comedy would choose 
When she would show an image of the times. 

And sport with human follies, not with crimes ' — 21-24, 

It is evident from these lines, not that Jonson was sneering 
at Shakespeare, but that he was acknowledging, amidst all 
the inadequacy of the stage-representation they could get, 
the popularity of Shakespeare's historic plays, though * in 
little room confining mighty men ; ' and askmg for his comedy 
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a portion of the favourable patronage they had received, 
notwithstanding that they had, perforce of their very ambi- 
tiousness of purpose, overstepped the unities of time and 
space and the capacity of the stage. It is plain that those 
are not bran-new plays to which he alludes, but plays like 
his own, which, though they might have been altered, yet 
had not only attained, but retained popularity. At the least 
it shows that the plays of the Henries were on the stage and 
favourably thought of, in and probably prior to 1 598, when 
Ben Jonson's comedy was reproduced. 

It may be noted here that the Lancastrian plays are inter- 
laced one with another by sameness of characters, as well 
as continuity of interest. Nym is common to Henry Fand 
the Merry Wives of Windsor; Pistol appears in these two 
dramas, as well as in 2 Henry IV; Bardolph in both parts 
of Henry IV, Henry V, and the Merry Wives of Windsor; 
and so does Mrs Quickly. Sir John FalstafF, who holds a 
special place both in the Merry Wives of Windsor and in 
the two parts of Henry IV, is not found, contrary to the 
intention and promise of the author, in Henry V, though the 
description of his death occurs in it, and shows that the 
same ruling conception of him kept its power in the author's 
mind. I may now point out the curious bearing on the ques- 
tion of the early production of Henry V of an old stage 
tradition regarding the origin of the play of the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, That * play in fourteen days was writ,' at the 
command of Queen Elizabeth, who desired the author to 
show Sir John Falstaff in love. In his introduction to the 
* First Sketch of Shakespeare's Merry Wives of Windsor^ 
James Orchard Halliwell-Phillipps produces good reason for 
supposing that 1592 was the date of the earliest draft of that 
drama; in this opinion Charles Knight and several other 
critics coincide. If this tradition were accepted, it would 
account for the circumstance that Shakespeare, who origi- 
nally intended to introduce Sir John Falstaff as a character 
into Henry F, did not do so ; for he could not put on the 
stage, at the same time, two new plays in which that most 
exquisite fat knight should hold a prominent place. Obedi- 
ence to the queen disarranged the plot of the historic play. 
Curious enough, in this connection, is the fact that Nash 
appears, from the following quotation, to have had both the 
comedy and the * chronicle historie ' present to his mind in 
1592: *A11 malcontent sits the greasie sonne of a cloathier, 
and complaines (like a decayed carle) of the ruine of ancient 
houses; whereas, the weavers' loomes first framed the web 

B 
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of his honour, and the locks of \;ool, that bushes and 
brambles have tooke for towle of insolent sheepe that would 
needs strive for the wall of a fir-bush, have made him of the 
tenths of their tarre, a squier of low degree [Henry F, V, i, 33]; 
and of the collection of the scatterings, a Justice, Tarn Marti 
quant Mercurio^ of peace and of coram' [Merry Wives of 
Windsor^ I, i, 4]. Of course the play of Henry Fin Folio 1623 
was, in all probability, produced much in the form in which 
we have it now, durmg the sununer of 1598, as the chorus 
to Act V, 29-35, referring to the Earl of Essex, plainly im- 
plies ; while the reference to * this wooden O ' in the prologue 
(13) perhaps brings us to 1599, in which year the Globe 
Theatre, according to J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, was built. 
But the earlier form of the Chronicle Historie of 1600, 1602, 
and 1608 has no chorus, and it seems to us to have been 
not a copy surreptitiously taken down in shorthand, but an 
obsolete form (1592) of the original acted play. 

The Rev. F G. Fleay, M.A., has given strong evidence 
that Shakespeare was a member of Lord Strange's players 
during his early years, and Henry Fwas performed by that 
company at the Rose Theatre 14th May 1592; and as the 
Famous Victories of Henry F appears to have been a new 
play got out under the auspices of Philip Henslowe, 28th 
November 1595, it may be supposed that the play registered 
for Thomas Creede in 1594 was Shakespeare's play, that he 
failed to procure it, and that he published in 1598, after a 
delay of four years, a play got up by the rival house, written 
hastily, apparently, by different authors, in the hope that it 
would sell as his. In this he appears to have been disap- 
pointed. That drama did not sell; for the edition 161 7 is 
the same book with a new title. On .the reproduction of 
Shakespeare's play, however, in the revised chorus-form, 
having succeeded in getting the former copy, Creede printed 
that; but objection being taken to its publication, under the 
apprehension that it was the new play, and therefore would 
be unfair to the theatre, an injunction was issued, 4th August 
1600, that it was * to be staled.' When it was discovered to 
be printed from an early copy, that prohibition was departed 
from, and on the nth of the same month Thomas Pavier 
entered it as his copyright, and it came out. Adding to- 
gether, then, all these items of evidence, and remembering 
the interlinked nature of the plays on the three Henries, the 
Holinshed chronicle foundation of their historical represen- 
tation of the times to which they refer, and the sameness of 
personality preserved in the created characters, it seems 
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plain that the original production of the whole series of the 
Lancastrian plays must be dated between 1587 and 1592. 
The Famous Victories of Henry V has usually been quoted 
as one of the sources of the i)lot of Shakespeare's plays of 
Henry IV and Henry V. This we believe to be an error. 
That drama appears to us to have been got up in imitation 
of, and in rivalship to, Shakespeare's chronicle history 
plays, just as Ben Jonson's (unpublished) Richard Crookback 
was produced in competition with Shakespeare's Richard III, 
Among other passages which seem to prove this, we note 
* a very palpable' imitation of the humour of Launcelot Gobbo 
and old Gobbo's interview with Bassanio in the Merchant 
of Venice^ II, ii, 128- 151, which will be found in the Famous 
Victories of Henry V, in Hazlitt's edition of the Shakespeare 
Library, vol. v, p. 325. Then there is (p. 337), in a passage 
where Dericke and John Cobler rehearse- the incident of 
the prince and the Lord Chief-Justice, a reproduction of the 
form of the amusing scene between Sir John Falstaff and 
Prince Hal in i Henry /^, II, iv, 417-510. In the Famous 
Victories Ned is to be made Lord Chief-Justice, and it is 
Henry V who revels in the idea that during his reign 
thieves shall "scape hanging' (p. 339); whereas in Shake- 
speare's play, while Sir John Falstaff suggests the quest ion. 
Prince Hal gives no encouragement to the thought. Again, 
in the scene between Dericke, who takes the place of Pistol 
in Henry V, and the Frenchman (p. 368), the Famous Vic* 
tories is so anti-national as to invert the incident and make 
the Frenchman outbrave and get the promise of crowns 
from the Englishman. On many other points the Famous 
Victories appears, to any one who will read it carefully, to 
be just such a production as might be looked for, upon the 
supposition that some mere botcher up of dramas had been 
commissioned to get up anything that might bear the name, 
and be passed off as a play on Henry V. It is, too, in this 
play that Sir John Oldcastle forms one of the dramatis 
personce; but he has none of the wit of the fat knight of 
Shakespeare, and we may well say of him, * This is not the 
man.' Shakespeare could by no possibility have borrowed 
anything of plot, language, or thought from this mere 
makeshift of a play, which is coarse, dauby, vulgar, and ill- 
managed. No wonder that when it took the shape of 
literature in 1598 the public would have nothing to do with 
it, as, we presume, even on the stage it must have been a fail- 
ure, and that the printer felt compelled to present the public 
with a different Iienry Fin 1600, 
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It may perhaps be as well, in a single _ 
here the bibliographical history of Henry V. The' edition of 
1600, and the two subsequent reprints of 1602 and 1608, 
contained 1800 lines or so, while the Folio issue of 1623, in 
which the choruses for the first time appear, extends to 
3500, and the whole play bears evidence of having been 
revised with exceeding painstaking and care. Roger Boyle, 
Earl of Orrery, an Irish nobleman who died October 1679, 
adapted this play, 1672, to the stage ideas of the age of the 
Restoration, and Aaron Hill produced an acting edition for 
Drury Lane Theatre in 1723. Tonson produced a separate 
issue in 1734. In 1789 John Wrightson, prompter, edited a 
Henry V, curtailed for stage representation by P. J. Kemble. 
Charles Kean, in 1859, superintended the Sicting of Henry F, 
and had an edition prepared, with historical notes and ex- 
planations; and John Coleman adapted an acting edition 
about 1876, by taking in portions of Henry IV, part 2, and 
re-arranging the text. Several editions of the play, as acted 
by different performers, have been issued; and there has 
been prepared by the Rev. John Hunter, M.A., an edition 
adapted for scholastic or private study, prior to the edition 
now placed before the reader. Strange to say, this drama, 
which seems so expressly to have been a favourite one with 
Shakespeare himself, as representing his ideal of royalty, 
has had less attention paid to it by editors, commentators, 
and annotators, than any other of its author's plays. In the 
present edition the fullest and most trustworthy apparatus 
for the thorough study of the work will be found in the 
Introduction and Notes, in which a far larger amount of 
illustrative matter has been placed under the student's eye 
than all other editions can supply. Charles Knight has 
most correctly said that 'there is scarcely a speech [of any 
importance] from the first scene to the last which is not 
elaborated. In this elaboration the old materials are very 
carefully used up, . . . thoroughly refitted and dovetailed 
with the new, . . '. and the whole has the effect of a re- 
storation in which the new and the old are indistinguishable. 
Unless we were to reprint the orig^inal [quarto 1600] copy, 
page by page, with the text, it would be impossible to convey 
a satisfactory notion of the exceeding care with which this 
play has been recast,' and that, * manifestly, by the author 
working on this quarto, as embodying his own earlier sketch, 
and not treating it as a merely surreptitious copy.' As the 
best means available to us in an edition like the present,, we 
subjoin, in a note, an analysis of the chief additions made 
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in the Folio 1623 to the text of the quarto 1600* These 
seem to leave no doubt * that the original play of Henry V^ 
as exhibited in these quartos [1600, 1602, and 1608] was a 
hasty sketch, afterwards worked up into the perfect form in 
which we now find it.* It is to be noted, too, that copyright 
of some sort had been acquired in the early issue ; for though 
Thomas Creede, who licensed the Famous Victories of 
Henry V, 14th May 1594, and printed it in 1598, was also 
the printer of the Chronicle Historic of Henry the Fift^ 
which was ' to be staled ' August 4, 1600, the copyright was 
entered in the name of Thomas Pavier, nth August 1600, 
who became the publisher of quartos 1602 and 1608, and 
who, on 4th August 1626, had conveyed to Edward Brewster 
and Robert Bird his * right in Shakespeare's plays [Folio 
1623?] or any of them— History of Henry F[i6ooJ, Play of 
the same [1623], Sir John Oldcastle^ Titus Andronicus^ Ham- 
let; ' and the right in the foregoing plays, and some others, 
was claimed, 3d November 1630, probably after purchase, by 
Richard Cotes, the publisher of the second folio, 1632. 

* None of the Choruses appear in the early quartos. The first 
scene and the three opening lines of scene second are additions. 
So are I, ii, 15-17, 24-28, 38, 60-68, 70-71, 76-85, 102, 115-135, 
145, i5o-i53> 162, 185, 200-201, 222, 227-230, 251-252, 3oo-304» 
306-307; II, i,.4-6, 19-21, 43» 113-120; II, ii, 3.7, 17.18, 20-24, 
24-26, 31, 105-142, 155-165, 170-173. 184, 187-191; II, iii, 3-9, 
16, 19-20, 49-53; II, iv, 1-3 (line 143 is put in the mouth of the 
French king instead of the English ambassadors), 6-14, 17-23, 
34.40, 50.64, 69-73, 83, 102-105, "3-"5. 141-146; III, i; III, ii, 
25-38» 45-48, 58-126; III, iii, 11-41, 51-58; III, v, 2-5, 7-8, 
13, 25.60, 67-68; III, vi, 85-91 ; III, vii, 6-17, 33-36, 40-42, 46.55, 
60.61, 63-74, 77-82, 105-114, 120-144; IV, i, 1.34, 53-59, 69, 
89-97, 99-125, 136-137, 148-151, 158-163, 169-172, 185-186, 212- 
270, 284, 286-287; IV, ii; IV, iii, I-3, 5-6, 8, 15-16, 20-22, 24-34, 
47-51, 68-70, 80-88, 108-1 1 1, 126-128. The places of scenes iv and 
V are changed in Folio 1623. IV, iv, 2-1 1, 14-21, 31-34, 47-60, 
63-73; IV, V, 2, 4-11, 20-24; IV, iv, I, 21, 33-34, 36, 38, 60-61, 
66-67, 70-77, 87-88, 98; IV, viii, 10-21, 33-35, 67.68, 76-85; V, i, 
10-12, 27, 31-34, 42-51, 61-72; V, ii, 6, 12-23, 24-31, 35-67, 69, 
72-76, 84-94, 96-97, 99-134, 138-155, 191-197, 199-234, 241-248, 
255-262, 267-310, 327-335, 338-351. This note serves to show the 
extent and variety of the emendations, but does not supply the 
means of estimating the nicety and skill with which single words 
are changed, and the art with which the melody of the verse is 
improved in the course of the revision to which the play had been 
subjected, and that evidently taking the text of quarto 1600 for its 
basis. 
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SECTION III. 
THE EARLY YEARS OF HENRY V. 

Of the nine English sovereigns whom Shakespeare has 
placed before us in imperishable personality in his magnifi- 
cent series of * chronicle plays,* Henry V appears to have 
been the favourite of his heart. Poetry and tradition had 
embalmed the romantic heroism of Harry of Monmouth in 
song and story, and history had invested the hero of Agin- 
court with its highest honours. The personal character of 
Henry was one of singular fascination, on account of the 
dramatic contrast between his early career and his mature 
years. Shakespeare caught the infection of admiration, and 
from a mind aglow with the enthusiasm of ardent love, this 
splendid drama took its issue. In the delineation of this 
hero, conqueron and king, Shakespeare has put forth the 
full strength of his genius, and by the life-giving power of 
his entranced imagination he has re-created for us the reign 
in which the military prowess of England attained its highest 
honours, and made the hero-king again display the chival* 
rous valour of the olden time. Shakespeare presents him to 
the stage in his humorous youth, and his staid manhood, in 
the unyoked lightness of his heart, and in the grave, care- 
burdened seriousness of his spirit. His rare humility and 
genuine greatness, his popular sympathy and sovereign states- 
manshipi his familiar fueasantry of nature, and mfiexible 
hardihood of spirit, are realised for us with a charm that takes 
the mind captive, and forces us to feel that this reign, though 
short, yet so splendid in warlike achievement abroad, and for 
hearty loyalty at home, had impressed Shakespeare more 
potently tiian that of any other English king's. Henry was 
a monarch of great manliness of hearty humanity of disposi- 
tion, and high purpose. He had the weaknesses of his nature 
to wrestle against, the errors of his yotith to regret, the temp- 
tations to which he yielded to repent of, the irregularities of 
his spirit to restrain, and he became at length by Worthy en- 
deavour ripe in self-mastery, and strong in self-reliance. He 
knew and loved the peoples he had shared tiieir sports and 
noted their habits ; he haa held aloof from die intrigues of 
the nobility, and hence he was free from the incommoding 
claims of court friends and partisans ; though bom the soii 
of BoUngbroke, Earl of Derby, and, as grandson of John of 
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Gaunt, heir to the house of Lancaster, he was not cribbed in 
by the circumscribing etiquette which attends a prince of the 
blood-royul. He got a sense of life into his heart which 
served him better than the prim drill of palaces. The 
abundant affluence of the prince's humanity brought him 
affection, and taught him trust. He acquired peculiar power 
to win men's hearts ; for he had sympathies akin to theirs ; 
and because he knew their desires he could secure their ser- 
vices. In him kindliness and good-humour, valour and 
greatness, were united with dutifulness and patriotism. He 
was 'every inch a king,' although he knew that *all his 
senses have but human conditions, and his ceremonies laid 
by, in his nakedness he appears but a man ' (IV, i, 100). 
Therefore Shakespeare loved him, and so Shakespeare has 
set him before all eyes, in the full blaze of his glory, as in 
his earlier years, * the best king of good fellows,' and in his 
after-life as * fellow with the best king' (V, ii, 230). 

There is not among historians a uniform consent as re- 
gards Henry's conduct during his father's life-time. Some 
represent him as completely vile, and lost alike to virtue and 
honour, coarse in his debaucheries, and quite regardless of law; 
others extenuate the prince's deviations from righteousness 
because of his father's inordinate jealousy of his son's popular- 
ity, and his rigour in keeping him from having a share m the 
councils of the nation. Shakespeare takes a common-sense 
view of the prince's life. He sees in him a high-spirited, 
full-lifed boy, from the peculiarities of his position, left too 
much to his own courses, unrestrained by home influences or 
tutorial care, somewhat self-willed and petulandy inclined to 
take his ease and enjoy the pleasures within his reach while 
the opportunity was afforded him. He shows him to us pos- 
sessed of no small powers of sociality and wit, yet with a 
princeliness of beaniig In taking the lead and keeping it^ 
and in holding his own wherever he is; as well as a spirit 
which has sense enough to see the worthlessness of these 
pleasiu-es, except as jjastimes, and a consciousness of his 
Superiority of disposition to thoSe who were completely en- 
grossed in them. Such habits in his son, who had been but 
little brought into contact with his father, natitfally led to 
Inisunderstandings between Henry IV and * Prince Hdl,' for 
the One was filled with keen-felt anxieties and morbid 
spiritual cardSj aiid the latter, though not imtouched by carl^ 
was light of heart through youth, and jovial, as much through 
lack of bracing employment as Uirough desire of enjoyment 
Prince Henry did not love the policy of suspicion ; he was 
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open-hearted, and favoured the statesmanship of principle. 
He thought life was a possibility of joy, and strove to make 
it so. Coldness was uncongenial to him. His father's 
political policy was unscrupulous and selfish, his personal 
character harsh and unamiable, and his sovereignty was 
marked by suspiciousness and jealousy. Hence Henry dis- 
liked taking part in the administration of affairs, and kept 
his heart free from the hardening processes of stem state- 
craft. He had not learned to sympathise with his father, 
and his father felt annoyed at his avoidance of co-partnery 
in his cares. There was a coldness therefore in their relations 
as king and prince, though the estrangement did not enter 
into their relation as father and son. Henry saw and felt 
for his father's anxieties, but could not admire the severe 
rule he found it necessary to exercise. His father wondered 
at the sensitive reluctance of Henry, and murmured against 
his having to bear the whole weight of the sovereignty him- 
self. Henry sought excitement and exercise for his pent-up 
energies in the unconstrained animation of fellowship in 
frolics. He drew around him a companionship of wits, 
humorists, and roisterers, among whom he was, while their 
revels lasted, one of the choicest spirits ; though he always 
kept his mind open to the stir of public affairs, and his 
thoughts fixed on the duties which might devolve on him in 
the future. So Shakespeare represents him in Henry IV^ 
parts I and 2, as captivating his comrades by his good-fellow- 
ship, and himself becoming captivated by the life of pleasure 
into which he had half-defiantly half-despairingly run. But 
he always shows that engrossment had never reached the 
core of his heart, however much it had stirred the surface 
of his affections. The hidden thoughtfulness of his nature, 
which the events of his youth had developed, and the native 
strength of his will which circumstances had exercised, sus- 
tained him in the perilous pathway of pleasure which this 
free life presented to him — though neither were powerful 
enough to enable him to change his ways and habits without 
a struggle, when the time came for true duty and decision. 
On his first appearance, even after having said, * Well, then, 
once in my days I'll be a madcap,' and arranged to take part 
in the robbery of the Canterbury pilgrims, Shakespeare 
makes him soliloquise : 

* I know you all, and will awhiie uphold 
The unyoked humour of your idleness ; 
Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 
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Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world, 
That, when he please again to be himself. 
Being wanted, he may be more wondered at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapours that did seem to strangle him ' 

—I Benry IV, I, ii, 219-227. 

And when *for sport's sake' he has done the profession of 
thief * some grace/ he readily undertakes * the money shall be 
paid back again with advantage' — II, iv, 598. With great 
humility, when the king calls him to * some private confer- 
ence,' and complains that by indulging in * such inordinate 
and low desires ' as he has done, he has become 

* almost an alien to the hearts , 

Of all the court and powers of my blood. 
The hope and expectation of thy time 
Is ruined, and the soul of every man 
Prophetically doth forethink thy fall '—III, ii, 34-38. 

He begs ' extenuation,' and promises to the sad-hearted king : 

* I shall hereafter, my most gracious lord, 
Be more myself.' 

With what a thrill of delight does he inform his fellows : * I 
am good friends with my father, and may do anything' — III, 
iii, 205. How penitently he confesses before his father: *I 
have a truant been to chivalry' — V, i, 94; and how resolutely he 
offers to meet Percy, and to ' try fortune with him in a single 
fight' — V, i, 100 ; while, as Vernon most accurately states : 

• He made a blushing cital of himself. 

And chid his truant youth with such a grace 

As if he mastered then a double spirit 

Of teaching and of learning instantly' — V, ii, 62-65. 

Shakespeare carefully keeps the prince free from the de- 
basement of vice pursued in the love of it. He presents to 
us the readiness with which men are prone, in thoughtless 
frolicsomeness or mere goodfellowship, to overstep the 
boundaries of right. But he keeps the evil from contaminat- 
ing his principles while he exhibits its degradmg effects upon 
his habits. Henry's warm blood and social nature are his 
tempters. The love of fun as an escape from enforced for- 
malism, inclines him to yield too readily to amusing naughti- 
ness and rollicking revelry. He has however, in his naturci 
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springs of nobleness, which come with their purifying ablu- 
tions to wash away the stains of the hostelry, and his road- 
side high jinks. He collects experiences as he goes along, 
and writes them in the red-leaved tablet of his heart He 
learns how temptation insinuates, and how wickedness over- 
masters, and how men are led away from the right, and along 
the wrong way. His ambitions restrain him, and his cir- 
ciunstances supply means of removal from the scenes and 
sources of dissipation. He feels the witchery and comes 
under the spells and fascination of humour, jollity, and ad- 
venture ; but he experiences, too, the resultlessness and in- 
significance of the days and nights he spends in the tavern 
among his friends, flatterers, and misleaders. We see him 
gradually disengaging himself from the coils of enchantment. 
He and Falstaff are only brought together once as com- 
panions in 2 Henry IV. He had found it unwise to continue, 
like a moth fluttering round a candle, near that mountain- 
mass of humour and humours, and he knew that safety 
lay in keeping Sir John well aloof from his after-life. He 
resolved to comfort his father with the assurance that his 
spirit was sound; and so he closed the page of his levity. 
His father was gladdened to find him changed, and the 
currents of their affection met and flowed alongside of each 
other with sameness of course. Henry became with * true and 
dutious spirit,' a source of comfort to his sovereign and father 
before his demise, and when the hour at which the crown of 
Henry IV was to be placed upon the head of * the fifth Henry ' 
came, he was able to say with chastened heart : 

* My father is gone wild into his gravej 
For in his tomb lie my affections, 
And with his spirit sadly I survive, 
To mock the expectation of the worlcty 
To frustrate prophecies, and td raze out 
Rotten opinion, which hath writ me down 
After my seeming. The tide of blood in me 
Hath proudly flowed in vanity till now ; 
Now doth it turn and ebb back to the sea, 
Where it shall mingle with the state of floods, 
And flow heaceforui in formal majesty ' 

—2 ffenry IV, V, ii, 123-133. 

He had felt kinship with humanity, and he now knew that 
sympathy was kingship. Shakespeare shows us the grad- 
ual upgrowth of a wiser spirit in the prince, a greater cir- 
tumspectness in word and deed; the reformation which 
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appeared so sudden and unaccountable to external observers, 
we see going on in the prince's soul. The cap and bells he 
had donned for a holiday-time, he had seen to be but folly's 
synibols, and he was ready to doff them when life put in its 
claim for seriousness. Henry's youthful escapades made 
him more considerate when their heat was spent. 

* No character,' as Dr Drake most truly says, ' has been 
portrayed more at length by our poet than that of Henry the 
Fifth, for we trace him acting a prominent part through 
three plays. In Henry the Fourth^ until the battle of Shrews- 
bury, we behold him in all the effervescence of his mad-cap 
revelry; occasionally, it is true, affording us glimpses of the 
native mightiness of his mind, but first bursting upon iis 
with heroic splendour on that celebrated field. In every 
situation, however, he is evidently the darling offspring of 
his bara, whether we attend him to the frolic orgies of 
Eastcheap, to his combat with the never-daunted Percy, or, 
as in the play before us, to the immortal plains of Agincourt. 
The fire and animation which inform the soul of Henry 
when he rushes to arms in defence of his father's throne, 
are supported with unwearied vigour, with a blaze which 
never falters throughout the whole of his martial achieve- 
ments in France. Nor has Shakespeare been content with 
representing him merely in the light of a noble and chival- 
rous hero, he has endowed him with every regal virtue; he 
is magnanimous, eloquent, pious, and sincere; versed in all 
the arts of government, policy, and war; a lover of his 
country and of his people, and a strenuous protector of their 
liberties and rights. . . . Nor, amid all the dangers and 
unparalleled achievements of the fifth Henry, do we alto- 
gether lose sight of the frank and easy gaiety which distin- 
guished the Prince of Wales. His winning condescension 
m sympathising with the cares and pleasures of his soldiers 
display the same kindness and affability of temper, the same 
love of raillery and humour— reminiscences, as it were, of his 
youthful days, which, in his intercourse with Williams and 
Fluellen, produce the most pleasing and grateful relief.'* 

* Shakespeare andHU Tims^ ii, 425-428. 
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SECTION IV. 

THE SOURCES OF THE PLOT OF ' HENRY V.' 

Edward Hall, an English lawyer and judge in the'SherifTs 
Court, London, issued, in folio, from the press of Richard 
Grafton, in 1548 (some say 1542), a chronicle of the Wars of 
the Roses, entitled * T/ie Union of the Two Noble and Illus- 
trate Families of Lancaster and York, being long in continual 
dissension for the crown of this noble realm, with all the 
acts done in both the times of the princes, both of the one 
lineage and of the other, beginning at the time of King 
Henry the Fourth, the first author of this division, and so 
successively proceeding to the reign of the high and prudent 
prince King Henry the Eighth, the indubitate flower and 
very heir of both the said lineages.' This work carried the 
history to 1532; Hall's continuation, left in MS. at his death 
in 1547, was added to the edition of 1550; but in 1555 the 
circulation of the work was prohibited by proclamation. 

* The names of the histories ' contained in this volume are : 

An Introduction into the Division of the two Houses of Lancaster 
and York. 
I. The Unquiet Time of King Henry the Fourth. 
II. The Victorious Acts of King Henry the Fifth. 

III. The Troublous Season of King Henry the Sixth. 

IV. The Prosperous Reign of King Edward the Fourth, 
V. The Pitiful Life of King Edward the Fifth. 

VI. The Tragical Doings of King Richard the Third. 
VII. The Politic Governance of King Henry the Seventh, 
VIII. The Triumphant Reign of King Henry the Eighth. 

The narrative is dear in arrangement, graphic in treatment, 
and interesting in matter, while the style, though antiquated, 
is pertinent and apt, if sometimes dull. The headings pre- 
fixed to the several chapters, the reader will have noticed, 
are nicely chosen and suggestive, and their form has been 

gretty well imitated in the history plays of Shakespeare and 
is contemporaries. 
Reginald Wolfe, the king's printer, being desirous of 

* setting forth ' a * cosmography of the whole wbrld,' wisely 
determined to begin at home. To aid him in the production 
of a proper and authentic work, he invited Ralph HoUnshed, 
scion of a well-to-do family in Bosely, Cheshire, to see to 
the literature of the intended books. ' After a quarter of a 
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century spent in the planning, elaboration, and arrangement 
of these works, Reginald Wolfe died, and only so much of 
this magnificent scheme as concerned England, Scotland, 
and Ireland was matured. In 1577 there issued from the 
press, in two volumes folio, * The Chronicles of Englande, 
Scotlande, and Irelande,' commonly called Holinshed's 
Chronicle^ and in ten years afterwards (1587) a new and 
enlarged edition was published. In the interval, however, 
Holinshed had died, and this edition was augmented and 
continued to 1586 by John Stow, Francis Thin, Abraham 
Fleming, and others, among whom Samuel Fleming, com- 
piler of the elaborate and extensive Index to the work, ought 
perhaps to be mentioned. Holinshed was not the sole 
author of even the first edition. Among his coadjutors were 
William Harrison, Richard Stanihurst, John Hooker (or 
Vowel), and Francis Bateville cUias Thin ; but he was the 
compiler of the historical portions * both from the time that 
England was first inhabited, until the time that it was last 
cong[uered,' and that which in the third volume (ed. 1587) 
begins with * Duke William the Norman, commonly called 
the Conqueror, and descends by degrees of years to all the 
kings and queens of England to 1577.' The woodcuts of the 
first edition were omitted in the second, and the language 
was in some instances altered by the continuators. Holins- 
hed's work, though called a chronicle, is in fact a history. 
It embodies in substance (not unfrequently in the very words 
of the earlier writer) the narrative matter of Hall, with a 
considerable amount of information drawn from John Stow 
and other historical authorities. * With Holinshed,' as George 
Burnet says, * fable dies; the historians and chroniclers 
subsequent to him call our attention to accounts which, for 
the most part, are proper subjects for authentic and rational 
history.' * On Holinshed, it may be added, the historical 
drama is founded ; from his Chronicle Shakespeare derived 
the materials of the plots of many of those plays in which 
the history of England lived again on the stage of the Globe 
Theatre, and lives still wherever English literature is known. 
The reign of Henry V, as contained in the third volume 
of Holinshed's Chronicle (pp. 543-585) ed. 1587), was Shake- 
speare's main authority for the events of the stirring times 
represented in this play. * Shakespeare, however,' we be- 
lieve, with James Gairdner, and hope to show in our notes, 
^made ample use besides of whatever information he could 

* Specimens of English Prose Writers^ 1807, vol ii, p. 144. 
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obtain from written histories.** The following collection of 
passages from Holinshed's Chronicle will be found to con- 
tain the sources of the plot. A careful comparative perusal 
of them will show how closely Shakespeare has followed his 
authority, and even, in many cases, adopted his words. 

'Henry, Prince of Wales, son and heyre to Kyng Henrye the 
Fourth, bom at Monmouth in Wales, on the ryver of Wye, after his 
father was departed this life, toke upon him the regimente of this 
realme of England, the twentieth of Marche, being proclaimed king 
by the name of Henry the Fifth [14 13]. He was crowned the ninth 
of April, being Passion Sunday' — II, 1 165; iii, 543. 

• This king even at first appointing with himselfe to shew that 
in his person princelie honours should change publicke manners 
[V, ii, 256], he determined to put on him the shape of a new man. 
For whereas aforetime he had ["passed his youth in wanton 
pastime and riotous misorder with a sorte of misgoverned mates 
andunthriftieplayfiers," and so had] made himselfe a companion 
of misrulie mates of dissolute order and life, he now banished them 
all from his presence (but not unrewarded or else unpreferred) ; 
inhibiting them upon a great paine, not once to approache, lodge, 
or sojoume withinne tenne miles of his courte or presence ; and in 
their places he chose men of gravitie, wit, and high policie, by 
whose wise counsel he might at all times rule to his honour and 
dignitie'— II, I165; iii, 543. 

'When the kyng had setled things much to hys purpose, he 
caused the bodie of King Richard [II] to be removed with all 
funerall pompes (dignities) convenient for his estates, from Langley 
to Westminster, where he was honourably interred with Queene 
Anne, his first wife, in a solemn tombe erected and set up at the 
charees of this king [IV, i, 277-283]' — II, 1166; iii, 544. 

* Whilest in the Lente season the kyng laye at Kenilworth [I, ii, 
234-297] (Killingworth), there came to him from Charles, Dolphin 
of France, the French kind's eldest sonne, certayne ambassadours 
that brought with them a barrell of Paris balles, which they pre- 
sented to hymfor a token from their malster; which present was 
taken in verie ill parte, as sent in scome, to signifie that it was 
more mete for the king to pass the time in such childish exercise 
than to attempte any worthie exploite : wherefore the king wrote to 
hym that ere ought long hee woulde sende to h3an some London 
balles [I, ii, 281-290], that should breake and batter down the roofes 
of his houses about his eares (that perchance should shake the walles 
of the beste courte in France [II, iv, 133])*— II, 1168; iii, 545. 

' In the second yeare of his raigne, Kyng Henry called his high 
court of Parliament, the last daye of Aprill, in the town of 
Leicester; in the whiche Parliamente many profitable lawes were 
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concluded, and manye petitions moved, were for that time deferred, 
amongst whyche one was, that a bill exhibited in the Parliament 
holden at Westminster in the eleventh yeare [I, i, I -18] of Kynge 
Henry the Fourth (which by reason the kyng was then troubled 
with civil discord, came to none effect), might now with good deli- 
beration be pondered and brought to some good conclusion. The 
effect of which supplication was that the temporall lands devoutely 
given and disordinately spent by 'religious and other spiritual per- 
sons, should be seized into the layng's hands, sithence the same mighte 
suffice to mainte3me to the honour of the k)nig and defence of the 
realme, fifteene carles, fifteene hundred knightes, sixe thousand and 
two hundred esquiers, and a hundred almes houses for reliefe only 
of the poore, impotente, and needie persons, and the king to have 
cleerely to his coffers twentie thousand poundes [I, i, 6-19]. . . , 
This bill was much noted and more feared among the religious sorte, 
whom surely it touched very neere, and therefore to finde a remedie 
against a mischiefe, they determined to assaye all wayes that might 
serve that purpose, to put by and overthrow this bill, and in 
especiall they thoughte best to trie if they might replenish the 
king's brayne with some pleasant studie [move the king's mind with 
some sharp invention] that he should neyther fantasye nor regard 
the serious petition of the importunate Commons [I, i, 70-90]. 
Whereupon, one daye as the kyng was sette in the Parliamente 
chamber, Henrye Chicheley, Archbishop of Canterburie, made a 
pithie oration, wherein he declared how that not only the duchies 
of Normandie and Aquitayne, with the counties of Anjou and 
Maine, and the countrie of Gascoigne, were by lineall descent (by 
undoubted title) appertyning to the kyng, as lawful and indubit- 
able (onlie) hejn-e of the same, but that also the whole realme of 
France belonged to hym by righte, as heyre to his great-grand- 
father. King Edward the Third [I, ii]. 

* Herewith did he much inveie against the surmised and untruely 
fayned lawe Salike, whyche the Frenchmen alledge to defeate (in 
barre of) the kynges of Englande of their just and rightful! title, 
clayme, and interest to the crowne of France ; the verie words of 
which (supposed) law are these: **/» terram Salicam mulieres ne 
stucedantf ' that is to saye, lette not women succeed in the lande 
Salique, which the French glozers expound to bee the realme of 
France, and that this lawe was made by Kyng Pharamond; 
whereas yet their owne authors affirme that the land Salique is in 
Germanic, between the rivers of Elbe and Sala; and that when 
Charles the Great had overcome the Saxons, hee placed there 
certeine Frenchmen, which having in disdeigne the unhonest maners 
of the German women, made a lawe that the females should not 
succeed to any inheritance within that lande, which at this day is 
called Meissen ; so that, if this be true, this lawe was not made for 
the realme of France, nor the Frenchmen possessed the land Salike 
till four hundred twentie-one years after the deathe of Pharamonde, 
their supposed maker of this Salique lawe; for this Pharamond 
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deceased in the yere four hundred twentie-six, and Charles the 
Great subdued the Saxons and placed the Frenchmen in those partes 
beyond the river of Sala in the yeare 805 [I, ii, 35-64]. 

* Moreover, it appereth by their owne writers, that King Pepine, 
which deposed Childerike, claymed the crowne of France as heyre- 
general, for that he was descended of Blithild, daughter to King 
Clothaire the Firste : Hugh Capet also, which usurped the crowne 
upon Charles, Duke of Lorrayne, the sole heir-male of the lyne 
and stock of Charles the Great, to make his title seeme true and 
appear good — though indeede it was starke nought — conveyed him- 
selfe as heyre to the Ladye Lyngard, daughter to Kyng Charle- 
mayn, sonne to Lewis the Emperor, that was sonne to Charles the 
Great. King Lewis the Tenth, otherwyse called Saint Lewis, 
being verie heyre to the said usurper, Hugh Capet, coulde never be 
satisfyed in his conscience howe he mighte justly kepe and possesse 
the crown of France, till he was persuaded and fully instructed that 
Queene Isabell, his grandmothir, was lyneally descended of the 
Lady Ermengarde, daughter and heyre to the above-named Charles, 
Duke of Lorrayne, by the which marriage the bloode and lyne of 
Charles the Great was again united and restored to the crown and 
scepter of France ; so that more clearer than the sunne it openlie 
appereth that the title of Kyng Pepyn, the clayme of Hugh Capet, 
the possession of Lewis, yea, and the French kyngs to this daye, 
are derived and conveyed from the heire female, thoughe they 
would, under cover of such a fe3^ned lawe, barre the kings and 
princes of this realme of England of theyre right and lawMl in- 
heritance. The archbishop further alledged oute of the book of 
Numeri^h saying: ** When a nian dieth withoute a sonne, lette 
the inheritance descend to his daughter." At length, having said 
sufficientlie for the proofe of the king's juste and lawful! title to the 
crowne of France, hee exhorted hyvQ. to advance forth his banner, 
to fyght for hys ryghte, to conquere hys inheritance, to spare 
neyther blood, sword, nor fyre, sith hys warre was just, his cause 
good, and his clayme true [I, ii, 64-114]. . . . The archbishoppe 
declared that in theyr spirituall convocation, they had granted to 
his highnesse suche a summe of money as never by no spiritual 
persons was to any prince before those days given or advanced 
[I, i, 75-81, ii, 130-134]. When the archbishoppe hadde ended his 
prepared tale, Rafe Nevill, Erie of Westmoreland, as then Lord 
Warden of the Marches agaynst Scotland, and understandyng that 
the k)mg, upon a couragious desire to recover his right in Fraunce, 
would surely take the warres in hand, thoughte good to move the 
kyng to begin f)rrste with Scotlande, and thereupon declared how 
easye a matter it should bee to make a conquest there, and howe 
greatly the same should further his wished purpose for the subdu- 
yng of the Frenchemenne, concluding the summe of his tale with 
this olde saying, that " Whoso wyll France wynne must wyth Scot- 
lande fyrst beginne" [I, ii, 166-173]. . . . The Duke of 
Excester, uncle to the kyng, a man well learned and wyse, who 
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hadde beene sent into Italic by his father, intending that he shoulde 
have bin a priest, replyed against the Erie of Westmoreland's 
orationes, affirmyng rather that hee whiche woulde Scotlande winne 
with France must nrst beginne. For if the kyng mighte once com- 
passe the conqueste of France, Scotlande coulde not long resyste ; so 
that, conquer France, and Scotlande woulde soone obeye (for where 
woulde the Scottes leame poUicie and skill to defende themselves, 
if they had not theyr bryngyng uppe and trayning in Fraunce ?) ' — II, 
Ii68, 1 169; iii, 545, 546. 

* Immediately after, the king sent over into France his uncle, the 
Duke of Excester; the Lorde Grey, Admiral of Englande; the 
Archbishop of Dublin; and the Bishop of Norwiche, ambassadors 
to the Frenche kjnig, with five hundred horse. The Englishe am- 
bassadours having a tyme appo)mted them to declare theyr -message, 
and being admitted to the Frenche kyng's presence, requyred of 
hym to delyver unto the K)mg of Englande the realme and crowTie 
of France, with the entier duchyes of Aquitayne, Normandy, and 
Anjou, wyth the countreys of Poictieu and Mayne. Many other 
requests they made. . . . The Frenchmen, being not a little 
abashed at these demands, thought not to make any absolute answere 
in so weightie a cause till they hadde further breathed, and therefore 
prayed the Englishe ambassadors to say to the kyng theyr master, 
that they, having now no opportunitie to conclude in so high a 
matter, would shortly sende ambassadors into Englande, which 
should certifie and declare to the kyng theyr whole mynde, purpose, 
and intent [II, iv, 75-146]'— II, 1170; iii, 546. 

'King Henry, aifter the return of his ambassadors, determined 
fully to make war in France, conceiving a good and perfect hope to 
have fortunate successe, sith victorie for the moste parte foUoweth 
where ryght leadeth, being advanced forward by justice and set 
forth by equitie * — II, 1 170 ; iii, 547. . , . * And herewith order 
was given to gather a great hoste of men through all his dominions ; 
and for the more increasing of his navie hee sent into Holland, Zet- 
land, and Frisland, to conducte and h)rre shippes for the transport- 
ing and conveying over his men and munitions of warre ; and finally 
provided for armour, victuals, money, artillerie, carriage, boates to 
pass over rivers, covered with leather, tentes, and all other things 
requisite for so high an enterprise *— II, 1171 ; iii, 547. 

* The Frenchmen having knowledge thereof, . . . determined 
that they should not only prepare a sufficiente army to resist the 
King of Enfi[land whensoever hee arrived to invade France, but also 
to stufie and fiimishe the townes on the frontiers and sea-coastes 
with convenient garrisons of men, and further, to send to the King 
of England a solemne embassade. . . . The Archbishop of 
Canterbure . . . made a notable answer, . . . that if the French 
king would not give, with his daughter in marriage, the duchies of 
Aquitayne, Anjou, and all other seignorics and dominions sometyme 
appertaining to the noble progenitors of the Elinp of Englande, he 
woulde in no wise retier his armie nor breake his journey, but woulcl 

C 
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with all diligence enter into Fraunce and destroye the people, waste 
the countreye and subverte the townes with bloode, sword, and fyre, 
and never cease till he had recovered his aunciente ryght and law- 
full patrimonie. The kyng avowed the archbishoppe's saying, and 
on the word of a prince promysed to perform it to the uttermoste' — 
II, 1171; iii, 547. . . . *** Therefore your safe conduct shall be 
to you delivered with myne answer, and then you may depart surely 
and safely, I warrant you, into your country, where I trust sooner to 
visite you than you shall have cause to salute me or bid me welcome" * 
— II, 1 1 72; iii, 548. *When the king had al his provisions 
ready, and ordered al things for the defence of hys realme, hee, 
leaving beh)nide him for governor of the realme, the queene, his 
mother-in-law, depaited to the towne of Southampton, intend3mg 
there to take shipps, and so to passe the seas into France [II, Chorus, 
30]. . . . Neverthelesse he exhorted the French king in the 
bowels of Jesu Christe [II, iv, 102-146], to render unto fim that 
whiche was his owne, whereby the effusion of Christian bloud mighte 
be avoided. . , , When the same letters [dated 5th August] 
wer presented to the French king, and by hys counsel wel perused, 
answere was made that he would take advice, and provide therein 
as in tyme and place should be thoughte convenient, and so the 
messenger was licensed to depart at his pleasure. 

'When Kyng Henry had nis navie once rigged and decked, and 
that his men and all provisions were redie, perceiving that his cap- 
tains mislyked nothing so much as delaying of tyme, determined 
with all diligence to cause his souldiours to goe aborde the ships and 
so to depart. But see the hap ; the night before the daye appojmted 
for their departure, he was credibly enformed that Richard, Erie of 
Cambridge, brother to the Duke of Yorke, and Henry, Lord Scroope 
of Masham, Lord Treasurer, with Tho. Gray, a knight of North- 
umberland, being confederated togither, hadde compassed his death 
and final destruction, wherefore hee caused them to be apprehended. 
The sayde Lord Scroope was in suche favour with the king that he 
admitted him sometime to be his bedfellow, in whose fidelitie and 
constant stedfastnesse he reposed suche trust, that when any private 
or publike counsel was in hande, hee hadde the determination of it. 
For he presented so great gravitie in hys countenance, suche passing 
modestie in his behaviour, and so perfect uprightnesse and vertuous 
zeale to all godlinesse in his talk, that whatsoever he sayd was in 
every respect thoughte necessarye to be done and followed. Also 
the sayde Syr Thomas Grey (as some write) was of the kyng's privie 
councir— II, 117a; iii, 548. . . , * These prisoners, upon their 
examination, confessed that for a great summe of money whiche they 
hadde received of the Frenche kyng, they intended verilie eyther to 
have delyvered the kyng slyve into the handes of hys enemies, or 
else to have murthered hym before he shoulde arrive in the duchie 
of Normandi& 

'When Kyng Henrie had heard all things opend which hee 
desired to know, he caused all hys nobilitie to come before hys 
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presence, before whom he caused to be brought the offenders, and 
to them seyd' (II, 1173 ; i"f 54^) : 

' " Having thus conspired the death and destruction of me, which 
am the heade of the realme and govemour of the people, it maie be 
(no doubt) but that you likewise have swome the concision of all 
that are here with me, and also the desolation of your owne coun- 
trie. To what horror (O Lord) for anie true English hart to con- 
sider, that such an execrable iniquitie should ever so bewrap you, 
as for pleasing of a forein enemie to imbrue your handes in your bloud 
and to mine your owne native soile. Revenge herein, touchyng my 
person, though I seek not ; yet for the safeguard of you, my deere 
friends, and for due preservation of all sorts, I am, by office, to 
cause example to be shewed. Get ye hence, therefore, yee pore 
miserable wretches, to the receiving of your just reward, wherein 
God's majistie give you grace of Hys mercie and repentance of your 
heinous offenses." And so immediately they were hadde to execu- 
tion [II, ii, 12-193]— III, 548. 

* After this, when the wind came aboute prosperous to his purpose, 
hee caused the maryners to wey up ankers, and hoise up sayles, and 
so sette forward with a thousand on the vigil of our Lady day, the 
Assumption [August 15], and tooke land at Caux, commonly called 
Kid-Caux, wher the river Saine runneth into the sea, without re- 
sistance (or bloodshed). At his first coming aland he caused pro- 
clamation to bee made, that no person should be so hardie, on 
J)aine of deathe, eyther to take anything out of any church that be- 
onged to the same, nor to hurt or doe anie violence either to priests, 
women, or any suche as should be found without weapons or armour, 
and not ready to make resistance ; also that no man shuld renue 
anie old quarrell or strife whereby any fray might arise to the dis- 
quieting 01 the armie. The next daie after his landing, he marched 
toward the towne of Harflew, standing on the river of Sayne, 
betweene two hills, and beseiged it on everie side, reysing bulwarks 
andabasteir — II, 1174 ; iii, 549. . . . 

' The French kyng being advertised that Kjmg Henrie was arrived 
on that coast, sent in all hast the Lord de la Breth, Constable of 
France, the Seneschall of Fraunce, the Lord Bouciqualt, Marshall 
of France, the Seneschall of Henaut, the Lord Ligny, with other 
[III, V, 40-49], whiche fortified townes with men, victual, and 
artillerie, on aJl those frontiers towardes the sea. And hearing that 
Harflew was beseiged, they came to the castell of Caudebecke, 
being not farre from Harflew, to the intente they might succor theyr 
friends which were beseiged, by some pollicie or meanes ; but the 
Englishmen, notwithstanding all the damage that the Frenchmen 
cotdd worke a^inst them, forrayed the countrey, spoiled the villages, 
bringyng manie a faire praie to the campe before Harflew ; and daily 
was the town assalted, for the Duke of Gloucester, to whome the 
order of the seige was committed, made three mines imder the 
grounde, and, approaching to the walles with his engines and 
ordinance, wolde not suffer them within to take anie rest * — II, 1 1 75 ; 
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"i» 549' * For, although they with their counterminjmg somewhat 
disappointed the Englishmen and came to fight with them hande to 
hande in the mynes, so that they went no farther forward with that 
work, yet they wer so enclosed on ech syde, as well by water as 
lande, that succor, they sawe, coulde none come unto them. . . . 

* The capteynes within the towne, percejrNring that they were not 
able long to resist the continual assaults of the Englishmen, . . . 
sent an officer-at-armes forth aboute midnight after the feast day of St 
Lambert [17th September], ... to beseech the King of Eng- 
lande to appoynt some certayne persons as commissioners from hym, 
with whom they within might treate aboute some agreement. . . . 
The k)mg, advertised hereof, sente them worde that except they 
wolde surrender the towne to hym the .morrowe nexte ensuyng 
withoute anye condition, they shoulde spend no more tyme in talk 
aboute the matter. . . . The k3mg was contented to graunt a 
respite uppon certayne conditions, that the capitaines within myght 
have t3rme to sende to the Frenche kjmg for succor ' — II, 1176 ; iii, 
550. . . . * To whome the Dolphin aunswered, that the kyng's 
power was not yet assembled in such number as was convenient to 
reise so greate a seige. This answere beyng brought to the captaynes 
within the towne, they rendered it up to the Kyng of England [III, iii], 

* Many of hys nobles whylst this seige lay before Harflewe, fell 
sicke of the fluxe and other diseases, and others were dead. . . . 
Kyng Henry, after the wyning of Harflewe, determyned . . . 
that he shoulde in all convenient speed sterte forwarde and march 
through the countrey towards Caleys by land. . . . The num- 
ber of his people was muche minyshed by the flixe and other fevers, 
which sore vexed and broughte to deathe about xv hundred persons 
of the armie, and this was the cause that his retume was the sooner 
appoynted and concluded — [III, iii, 50-58]. ... He removed 
from Harflewe towards Ponthoyse, intendyng to passe the river of 
Some with hys armie, before the bridges were eyther withdrawn or 
broken '—11, 11 76; iii, 550. 

* The Frenche kyng . . . sent out proclamations and assem- 
bled people on everye syde, committing the whole charge of his 
armie to his sonne the Dolphin, and Duke of Aquita)nie, who in- 
continently caused the bridges to be broken and the passages to be 
kept. . . . The Kyng of Englande, nothing dismayed, . . . 
kepte his journey in despite of his enenues, constreyning them 
within diverse townes and holds to furnish hym with victuals. . . . 
At length the kyng approched the river of Some [III, v, i], where, 
finding all the bridges broken, he came to the passage of Blanch- 
tache wher hys grete grandfather, Kyng Edward the Third, passed 
a little before the.battell of Cressy, but the passage was now so 
impeached with stakes set in the bottom of the forde, and so 
defended that he could not pass there without great dauneer, con- 
sideryng the multitude of hys enemyes that were bothe bdhmde and 
before, and on eche syde of hym, the countrey in all parts swarming 
with embushements of men of warre. . . , The Dolphin laye at 
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Abuite, and durst not so much as touch his battailes ; but ever kept 
the passages, and coasted aloof like a hawke that lyketh not his 
praie [though eager not hardie for his praie]. The Kyng of Eng- 
land still kept on his journey till hee came to the bridge of St 
Marence, where hee found above xxx thousand Frenchmenne, and 
there pitched hys fielde, looking surely to be fought withall. . . . 
But when hee sawe that the French made no semblance to fight, he 
departed in good order of battaile by the towne of Amiens, to an- 
other towne near to a castell called Bawes, and there laye two dayes, 
looking for battaile every houpe. From thence he came neare to 
Corby. . . . The kjmg found a shallowe ford betweene Corby 
and Peronne which never was espied before, at which he wythe his 
armie and carriages the nyght ensuing passed the water of Somme 
[III, vi, 94-101] without lette or danger, and therewith determined 
to make haste towardes Callais, and not to seeke for battaile. . . . 
* The Englishmen were brought into grete miserye in thys journey ; 
their victual was in manner spent, and nowe coulde they get none ; 
for theyr enemies had destroyed all the come before they came ; 
reste could they none take, for their enemies were ever at hand to 
give them alarmes ; dayly it rained and nightly it freesed ; of fewell 
there was greate scarcitie, but of fluxes grete plentie ; money they 
hadde ynoughe, but wares to bestow it uppon for their reliefe or 
comforte hadde they little or none. And yet in this grete necessitve, 
the poore people of the countrey were not spoiled, nor any thmg 
taken of them without paymente; neyther was anie outrage or 
offence done by the Englishe menne of warre, excepte one, which 
was that a foolish souldiour stole a pixe out of a churche, for which 
cause he was apprehended, and the king woulde not once remove 
till the box was restored and the offender strangled ' — II, 1177; iii, 
552. *The French king [III, v, i] being at Roan, and hearing 
that King Henry was passed the river of Somme, was much dis- 
pleased therewith, and assembling his counsel to the number of 
XXXV, asked their advice what was to be done. There was amongst 
these five and thirtie, his son the Dolphin, calling himself King of 
Sicill, the Dukes of Berri and Brittaine, the Earle of Ponthieu, 
the kinge's yongest sonne, and other high estates. At length, thirty 
of them agreed that the Englishmenne should not departe unfoughte 
withal, and five were of a contrarye opinyon; but the greater 
number ruled the matter. And so Mountjoye, King of Armes [III, 
v> 36], was sent to the King of Englande, to defie him as the 
enemie of France, and to tell him that he should shortlie have 
battaile. Kyng Henry soberly answered thus: **Sir, mine intent 
is to doe as it pleaseth God ; for surely I will not seeke your master 
at this time, but if hee or his seek me, I will willingly fighte with 
them; and if anye of youre nation attempt once to stoppe me in my 
journey nowe towards Callais, at theyr jeopardy be it, and yet my 
desire is that none of you be so unadvised as to bee the occasion 
that I in my defence shall colour and make red your tawnye ground 
with the effusion of Christian bloud [die your tawnye ground with 
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your red blood]*' *— II, 1 1 77 ; Hi, 552. * When hee had thus answered 
the herauld, hee gave hym a greate [princelie] rewarde, and licensed 
him to departe [III, vi, i2i-iSi]. Upon the returne of the herald 
with this answere, it was incontinently proclaimed that all men of 
warre shoulde resorte to the Constable, to fight with the King of 
England and his puissance. . . . The Dolphin sore desired to 
have bine at the battaile, but was prohibited by his father. . • » 
The King of Englande, hearing that the Frenchmen approched, 
and that there was another river for hym to passe with his armie 
by a bridge, and doubting that if the same bridge shoulde be 
broken it woulde be greately to his hindirance, appointed certain 
capita3mes with their bandes to go thythyr wjrth all speede Sefor 
h3rm, and to take possession of it and to keepe it tyl hys cummyng 
thithyr. Those that were sent findyng the Frenchmen busye to 
break down their bridge, assailed so vigorously that they discomfited 
them, and toke and slew them ; and so the bridge was preserved 
tyll the kyng came and passed the river by the same with his whole 
armye. This was on the xxii day of October. The Duke of Yorke, 
that led the vanguarde [IV, iii, 130] (after the armie was passed the 
river), mounted up to the heigth of an hill wyth his people, and 
sente out skowtes to discover the countrey, the whych, upon theyr 
return, advertised hym that a wonderful greate armie of Frenchmen 
was at hand, approaching towards them. The duke declared to 
the king what he had heard, and the kyng hereupon, without all 
feare or trouble of mynde, caused the battaile, which hee led him- 
selfe, to staie, and incontinently rode forth to view hys adversaryes, 
and that done, returned to hys people, and wyth cherefiil coun- 
tenance caused them to be put in onier of battayle, assigning to 
every capitayne such roomth and place as hee thoughte convenient, 
and so kepte the hyl in that order tyl nighte was come, and then 
determyned to seeke a place to encampe and lodge his armie in for 
that night. . . . Order was taken by commandment from the 
kyng, after that the armie was fyrste sette in battyle arraie, that no 
noise or clamor should be made in the hoste, so that in marching 
foorthe to this village everie man kepte himselfe quiete ; but on theyr 
comyng into the village, fiers were made to give lyght on everie side, 
as there likewise were in the French host, which was encamped not 
past two hundred and fiftie paces distant from the English [IV, 
Chorus, 4-52]. The chiefs leaders of the French hoste were these : 
the Constable of France, the Marshall, the Admerall, the Lord 
Rambures, Maister of the Crosbowes, and other of the French 
nobilitie, which came and pitched downe their banners and standards 
in the countie of St Paule, withinne the territorie of Agincourt, 
having in their armie (as some write) to the number of threescore 
thousand horsemen, besides footmen, waggoners, and other ; • • • 
and all that nyghte after their coming thithyr, they made greate 
cheare, and were verie merie, plesant, and full of game. The 
Englislxmen also for their parts, were of good comfort and nothing 
abashed of the matter, and yet they were both hungrie, wearie, sore 
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travelled, and vexed with manic cold diseases. Howbeit, reconcil- 
ing themselves with God by hoosell and shrift, requiring assistance 
at His handes who is the onelie Giver of victorie, they determyned 
rather to die than to yield or flee. The daie folio wyng was the five 
and twenteth daie of October in the yeare 1415, being then Fridaie 
and the feast of Crispine and Crispinian, a daie faire and fortunate 
to the English, but most sorrowefull and unlucky to the French' — 
II, 1 178; iii, 552. *Kyng Henrie, . . . when he had thus 
ordered his battels, hee left a small companie to keepe his camp and 
carriage, which remained still in the village, and then calling his 
capitaynes and soldiers about hym, hee made to them a righte 
grave oration, moovinge them to play the men, whereby to obteine 
a glorious victorie, as there was hope certeine they should, the 
rather if they would but remember the just cause for which they 
fought, and whom they should incounter — such faint-harted people 
as theyr ancestors had so often overcome. To conclude, manie 
words of courage hee uttered to stirre them to doe manfullie, assur- 
ing them that England should never be charged with his ransome, 
nor anie Frenchman triumph over hym as a captive ; for either by 
famous death or glorious victorie would hee (by God's grace) win 
honour and fame*^ — IT, 1179; iii, 553. 

* It is said that as he heard one of the host utter his wish to 
another thus: **I would to God there were with us now so manie 
good soldiers as are at this houre withinne Englande ! " the king 
answered : " I would not wish a man here more than I have. We 
are indeed, in comparison to the enemies, but a few ; but if God of 
Hys clemencie doo favour us and our just cause (as I trust Hee wyl), 
we shall speed well enough. But let no man ascribe victorie to our 
owne strength and might, but onlie to God's assistance, to 
whomme, I have no doubt, we shall worthilie have cause to give 
thanks therefore. And if so be that, for our offenses* sake, we 
shall be delivered into the hands of our enemies, the lesse number 
wee bee, the less damage shall the realme of England susteine : but 
if we should fight in trust of multitude of men, and so get the vic- 
torie, (our minds being prone to pride) we should thereupon perad- 
venture ascribe the victorie not so much to the gift of God as to our 
own puissance, and thereby provoke His high indignation and dis- 
pleasure against us ; and if the enimie get the upper hande, then 
shoulde our realme and countrey suffer more damage and stand in 
further danger. But be you of good comfort, and show yourselves 
valiant ; God and our just quarrel shall defend us, and deliver these 
our proude adversaries, with all the multitude of them which you 
see (or at the least the moste of them) into our hands " [IV, iii, 16- 
68]. Whilest the kyng was yet thus in sj)eech, either armie so 
maligned the other, being as then in open sight, that everie man 
cried. Forward I forward ! The Dukes of Clarence, Glo*ster, and 
Yorke were of the same opinion, yet the king staled awhile, lest 
anie jeopardie were not forseene or anie hazard not prevented. The 
Frenchmen, in the meanwhile, as though they were sure of victorie, 
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made greate triumph, for the captemes had determined before how 
to divide the spoile, and the soldiers the night before had plaied the 
Englishmen at dice' — II, 1180; iii, 554. . . . *Here we may not 
forget how the French thus in their joUitie, sent an herald to Kjmg 
Henerie [IV, iii, 80-128] to enquire what ransom he would offer. 
Whereunto hee answered, that within two or three houres he hoped 
it would so happen that the Frenchmen should be glad to commune 
rather with the Englishmen for their ransoms than the English to 
take thought for theyr deliverance ; promising, for hys owne part, 
that his dead carcase should rather bee a prize (pray) to the French- 
men, than that hys livinge bodie should (be endangered of paying) 
paie anie ransome ' — II, 11 80; iii, 554. *When the messenger was 
come back to the French hoste, the men of warre put on their hel- 
mettes and caused their trumpets to blow to the battaile. They 
thought themselves so sure of victory that . . . divers of them 
would not once wait for their standards, as amongst others the Duke of 
Brabant, when his standard was not come, caused a banner to be taken 
from a trumpet and fastened to a speare, the which he demanded to 
be borne before him instead [IV, ii, 60-64]. ... It was deter- 
mined that sith the Frenchmen would not come forward, the king 
wyth his army, embattailed as ye have heard, should marche to- 
wards them ; and so, leaving their trusse and baggage in the village 
where they lodged the night before, onely wyth theyr weapons, 
armour, and stakes prepared for the purpose, as ye have heard, 
they made somewhat forward, before whom ther went an olde 
knyghte [IV, i, I -286], Sir Tho[mas] Erpingham (a man of greate 
experience in the warre), with a warder in his hande; and When he 
cast up his warder, al the army shouted, but that was a signe to the 
archers in the medow, which therewith shote altogether, wholly at 
the vanwarde of the Frenche' — II, 11 80; iii, 554. 

* The king that day shewed himself a valiant knighte, albeit he 
was notwithstanding almost felled by the Duke of Alanson, yet 
with plaine strength he slewe two of the duke's company and felled 
the duke [IV, vii, 144], whom, when hee woulde have yielded, the 
king's gard contrary e to his minde outragiously slewe. . . . The 
Frenchmen . . . were sodenly dismayed, and ran awaie like 
sheepe, without order or arrai. ... In the meane season 
while the battaile thus continued, and that the Englishmen had 
taken a greate number of prisoners, certayne Frenchmen on horse- 
backe, . . . hearing that the English tents and pavilions were 
■ a good waye distant from the army, without any sufficient gard to 
defend the same, eyther upon a covetous meaning to gain by the 
spoil, or uppon a desire to be revenged, entered upon the king's 
camp, and there spoiled the hales, robbed the tents, brake up chests, 
and carried awaie caskets, and slewe such servants as they found to 
make anie resistance, for the which act they were after committed to 
prison, and had lost theyr lives, if the Dolphin had longer lived ; 
for when the outcry of the lackies and boyes [IV, vii, i], which ran 
away for fear of the Frenchmen thus spoiling the camp, came to the 
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km|;'s eares, He doubting leste his enemies should gather together 
againe and begin a new field, and mistrusting farther that the 
prisoners would eyther be an aide to his enemies or very enemies to 
their takers in deede if they were suffered to live, contrarye to his 
accustomed gentlenes, commanded by sound of trumpet that everye 
man uppon paine of death should incontinently slea his prisoners 
[IV, vi, 36-39; vii, 1-9] —II, 1 181 ; iii, 554- 

* And so aboute four of the clock in the aftemoone, the kyng, when 
he saw no appearance of enemie, caused retreate to be blowen, and 
gathering his armie together, gave thankes to Almightie God for so 
happie a victorie, causing his prelates and chapelaines to sing this 
psalm, In exitu Israeli de Egipto, and commanding everie manne to 
kneel downe at this verse, Non nobis Domine, non nobis, sed nomine 
tuo da gloria. Which done, he caused Te Deum with certaine 
anthems to be sung, giving laud and praise to God, and not bostinge 
of hys owne force or any humaine power [IV, viii, 105-120]. . . . 

* In the morning Montjoy, king-at-armes, and four other French 
heraults came to the king to knowe the number of prisoners, and to 
desier buriall for the dead. Before he made the answere (to under- 
stand what they would saye), he demanded of them why they made 
to hym that request consideryng that hee knewe not whether that 
victoiy was to be attributed to him or to their nation ; but when 
Montjoye by true and just confession had cleared that doubt to the 
highe praise of the king, he desired of Montjoy to understand the 
name of the castell near adjoyning ; when they had told hym that it 
was called Agincort [IV, vii, 60-84], be saide that this conflict shall 
be called the battail of Agincourte ' — II, 1 182 ; iii, 555. 

' It was no marvaille though this bataille was lamentable to the 
French nation ; for in it were taken and slayne the flower of al the 
nobilitie of Fraunce [IV, viii, 80-105]. There were taken prisoners 
Charles, Duke of Orleance, nephew to the French king, John, 
Duke of Bourbon, the Lord Bouciqualt, one of the Marshals of 
France, which died in England, wyth a number of other lords, 
knightes, and esquiers, at the leaste fifteen hundred, beside the 
common people. There were slaine in alle, of the French parte, to 
the number of ten thousand men, whereof were princes and noble- 
men bearing banners one hundred twenty and six ; and of knightes, 
esquires, and gentlemen, in the whole were slaine eight thousand 
and four hundred (of the whiche five hundred were dubbed knights 
the night before the battaile), so that of other the meaner sorte there 
died not past sixteene hundred. Amongst those of the nobility that 
were slaine, these were the chiefest : Charles, Lord de la Breth, 
High Constable of France ; Jacques of Chatelon, Lord of Dampiere, 
A^airal of France ; the Lord Rambures, Master of the Crossbowes ; 
Sir Guischard Dolphin, Create Master of France ; John, Duke of 
Alanson ; Anthony, Duke of Brabant, brother to the Duke of 
Bui^oine ; Edward, Duke of Bar ; the Erie of Nevers, another 
brother to the Duke of Burgoine j and the Erles of Marie, Vaude- 
mont, Beaumont, Grandpr^, Roussi, Faticonberg, Fois, and Le- 
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strale, besides a great number of lords and barons of name [IV, 
viii, 70-94] ' — ^11, 1 182 ; iii, 555. * Of Englishmen there died at this 
battayl Edwarde, Duke of Yorke ; the Erie of Suffolke ; Sir 
Richard Kitely, and Davy Gamme, esquier, and of all other not above 
twenty-five persons, if you will credite such as write miracles ; but 
other writers of greater credite affirme that there were slaine above 
five or sixe hundred persons. Titus Livius sayeth, that there were 
slaine of Englishmen, beside the Duke of Yorke and the Erie of 
Suffolke, an nundred persons at the first encounter ; the Duke of 
Gloster, the king's brother, was sore wounded about the hippes, and 
borne down to the ^ownde, so that he fell backwardes, with his feete 
towardes his enemies, whomme the king bestridde and like a brother 
valiantly defended him from his enemies, and so saving his life 
caused him to be conveyed oute of the fight into a place of more 
safety [IV, v, 2-26, viii, 96-100]' — II, 1182; iii, 555. 

* After the King of England had refreshed himselfe and his people 
at Calais, ... he, with all his prisoners, tooke shipping, and 
the same day landed at Dover [V, Chorus]. . . . ITie Mayor 
of London and the aldermen, apparelled in oryent grained scarlet, 
and four hundred commoners clad in beautiful murrey, well-mounted 
and trimly horsed with rich coUers and greate chains, met the king 
at Blackheath, rejoycing at his retume. And the dergie of London, 
with rich crosses, sumptuous copes, and massie censers, received 
hym at St Thomas Waterings with solemn procession. The king, 
like a grave and sober personage, and as one remembering from 
whom alle victories are sent, seemed little to regarde such vaine 
pompe and shewes as were in triumphant sort devised for his welcom- 
ing home from so prosperous a journey, in so much that he would not 
suffer his helmet to be carried with him and showed to the people 
that they might behold the dintes and cuttes which appeared in the 
same of such blowes and stripes as hee received the daye of the 
battaile ; neyther would he suffre any ditties to be made and sung 
by mmstrels of his glorious victorie, for that hee would whoUie have 
the praise and thankes altogether given to God* — II, 11 83; iii, 556, 
, . . * In this fourth year of King Henry's reigne, the Emperor 
Sigismund, cousin-germaine to King Henry, came into England to 
the intent that he might make an attonement betweene King Henry 
and the French kyng [V, Chorus, 38] '—II, 1184 ; iii, 556. 

* Shortly after, upon the thre and twenteth daye of July, the king 
toke his ship at Portsmouth, accompanyed with the Dukes of Clarence 
and Gloster, . . . and divers others ; and so having wind and 
weather to his desire, the first day of August he landed in Nor- 
mandy nere to a castell called Tonque, where he consulted with his 
captanes what way was best for hym to take concerning his high 
enterprise' — II, 1187, iii, 559. 

* When the day of appointment approached, which was the last 
day of Maye, the King of England, accompanied with the Dukes of 
Clarence and Gloucester, his brethren, the Duke of Exeter, his 
uncle, and Henrie Beauford, clerke, his other uncle, which after was 
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Bishop of Winchester and Cardinal, with the Eries of Marche, 
Salisburie, and others, to the number of a thousand men of warre, 
entred upon his ground which was barred and posted, wherein his 
tents were pight in a princely manner. Lykewise, for the Frenche 
part, came Isabeli, the Frenche queene, because hir husbande was 
fallen into hys olde frantike disease, having in her companie the 
Duke of Burgoigne, and the Erie of St Paule, and shee had attend- 
ing uppon hir the fayre Ladie Katharine, hir daughter, with twenty- 
six ladies and damoiselles ; and had also hir furniture a thousand 
men of warre. The fa3n:e Ladie Katharine was brought by the 
queene her mother onelye to the intente that the King of Englande 
behoulding hir excellent beautie, shold be enflamed and rapt in hir 
love, that hee, to obteyne hir for hys wyfe, shoulde the sooner agree 
to a gentle peace and a loving concorde * — II, 1199 ; iii, 569. . . . 
No conclusion sorted to effect of all thys communication, save onelv 
that a certaine sparke of burning love was kindled in the kyng s 
hart hv the sight of the Ladye Katharine [V,ii, 95-101] '—II, 1 199 ; 
iii, 569. . . . The king, mynding not to be reputed for a 
destroyer of the countrey whiche he coveted to preserve, or for a 
causer of Christian blood stil to be spylt in hys quarrell, beganne 
so to encline and give eare to theyr sute and humble request, that 
at length they, after often sending to and fro, and that the Bishop 
of Arras, and other men of honour, hadlbeene with h3rm, and like- 
wise the Erie of Warwick e and the Bishop of Rochester hadde 
beene with the Duke of Burgoigne, they both finally agreed upon 
certayne articles, so that the Frenche king and his commons woulde 
thereto assent. Now was the French king and the queene, with 
theyr daughter, Katharine, at Troyes, in Champaigne, governed 
and ordered by them, which so much favoured the Duke of Bur- 
goigne, that they would not for any earthly good once hynder or 
pull backe one iote of such articles as the same duke shoulde seeke to 
preferre ; and therefore what needeth many wordes— a truce tripar- 
tite was accorded betweene the two kyngs and the duke, and theyr 
countreys, and othe taken that the Kyn^ of Englande should sende 
in the companie of the Duke of Burgoigne his ambassadours into 
Troyes, in Champaigne, sufiicientlye auSiorized to treate and con- 
clude of so great a matter' — ^11, 1203; iii, 570. . . , *At length it 
'was concluded that King Henrie of England should come to Troyes 
and marye the Ladye Katharine ; and the king, hir father, after his 
death, should make h)ma heire of hys realm, crown, and dignitie. 
It was also agreede that King Henrie, during his father-in-lawe's 
life, shoulde, in hys steade, have the whole government of the 
realm of France as regent thereof. . . . He went to visite the 
French king, the queene, and the Ladie Katharine, whome he found 
in St Peter s Church, where was a joyous meeting betwixt them, 
and thys was on the xxth day of May, when the King of England 
and the Ladie KLatharine were affianced. 

* The kings sware, for their part, to observe al the covenants of 
their league and agreement. Likewise the Duke of Burgoigne, and 
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a peat number of other princes and nobles which were present, re- 
ceived an othe. This done, the morrowe after Trinity Sunday, 
being the thirde of June, the marriage was solemnized and fully 
consummated betwixt the King of England and the saide Ladie 
Katharine* — II, 1204; iii, 572. 



SECTION V. 
NOTES ON THE HISTORICAL 'DRAMATIS PERSON-fi.' 

ENGLISH. 

1. Henry V, eldest son of Henry of Bolingbroke (then Earl of 
Derby, but afterwards Henry IV), and of his wife, Mary de Bohun, 
was born at Monmouth 1388. His childhood was spent under 
nurses and pedagogues in the rural castles of the family, and he 
became expert in manly sports, sword play, and music His 
mother died in 1394, and in 1396 he was taken to Oxford under his 
half-uncle, Cardinal Beaufort, to be educated. On the banishment 
of his father (then Earl of Hereford), Richard II took Henry of 
Monmouth to Ireland, and placed him in the castle of Trim, where 
he knighted him. When his father acquired the crown, Henry was 
created Prince of Wales, Duke of Guienne, Lancaster, and Cornwall, 
and Earl of Chester, being declared at the same time heir-apparent 
to the throne. He acquired even in youth great military distinction 
in operations against Owen Glendower — in an action against whom 
he was wounded by an arrow in the face, and permanently disfigured. 
He took part in the deliberations of the State, though, from his 
father's jealousy lest he should form a party of his own, he was 
often misunderstood, and at one time disgraced. He was vigorous in 
action, and politic in public business, although not averse to pleasure 
spiced with mischief. He was in attendance at his father's death, 
and dutifully assuaged the sorrows of the dying king, and when, 
20th March 1413, Henry IV demised, Henry V was welcomed by 
the country as his successor. He began his reign with acts of 
justice and generosity in releasing the young Earl of March from 
captivity, and in restoring the son of Hotspur to the dignities and 
lands of his ancestors. The choruses of this play, with an almost 
epic sweep, run over the greater part of the details of his nine-and- 
a-half-years* sovereignty — except his persecution of the Lollards. 
He died of pleurisy or dysentery at the castle of Vincennes 31st 
August, and was buried in Westminster Abbev loth November, 1422. 

2. The Duke of Gloucester.— Prince Humphrey Plants^enet, 
named after his maternal grandfather, Humphrey de Bohun, was the 
fourth and youngest son of Henry IV. He was created Duke of 
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Gloucester in 1414, took part in the siege of Harfleur, and fought at 
Agincourt. When he was stricken down on that field, his brother, 
Henry V, gallantlybestrode him and defended him till he could be 
removed from the field. It was not Gloucester, but Clarence, who 
had at Harfleur the direction of the mines (III, ii, 49-60). 
Henry V appointed him as one of the guardians of his son, but he, 
who was known as * the good Duke Humpjhrey,' and *the darling 
of the people,* became the victim of a conspiracy, in which, charged 
with high treason by Cardinal Beaufort, the Duke of Sufiolk, and 
Queen Margaret, he was arrested at Bury St Edmund's nth Feb- 
ruary*i447, and on the last day of that month was found dead in bed. 

3. The Duke of Bedford. — Prince John of Lancaster, third 
son of Henry IV. He was, on the day before his father's corona- 
tion, made a Knight of the Bath, and created in 1400 K.G., Con- 
stable of England, Governor of Berwick, and Warden of the East 
Marches towards Scotland. In 1414 he was made Earl of Kendal, 
Duke of Bedford, and Lieutenant of the whole realm of England, 
during Henry V*s absence in France. He was not engaged at 
Harfleur or Agincourt, though in 1420 he took over reinforcements 
to the king at Normandy, was engaged at the siege of Melun, and 
present at his brother's death-bed, whose dying request that he would 
never relinquish Normandy he did his best to fulfil. He died, 
after a career ot military glory and wise administration, at Rouen 
14th September 1435, and was buried in the church of St Marie 
there. 

4. The Duke of Exeter. — This title lapsed in 1400, but was 
revived in 141 6 by Henry V, who conferred it on Thomas Beaufort, 
third son of John of Gaunt and Catherine Swynford. He was 
appointed by his half-brother, Henry IV, Admiral of the Fleet to 
the Northward, Captain of Calais, Lord Chancellor of England, 
and made Earl of Dorset, K. G. Henry V appointed him Lieutenant 
of Aquitaine, and created him Duke of Exeter i8th November 1416, 
It was only as Earl of Dorset he was present at and made Governor 
of Harfleur, and, holding that office, he was not present at Agin- 
court. The post assigned to him there by Shakespeare was really 
held by Lord Camoys. He was one of the ambassadors at Troyes. 
He died, without issue, 27th December 1426. 

5. Duke of York. — This prince, Edward Plantagenet, eldest 
son of the Duke of York, was, at first, Earl of Rutland, but created 
29th September 1397 Duke of Albemarle (Aumerle). He was 
implicated in the murder of his uncle, Gloucester ; accompanied 
Richard II into Ireland ; deserted him ; joined Bolingbroke ; was 
by him degraded to his former title of Rutland, but ultimately 
restored to his father's honours in 1406, and redeemed his early 
career by his after-life. He led the * vaward ' at Agincourt, and 
when, being unwieldily fat, he was unhorsed by the Duke of Alen^on, 
the king stooped to help him, and Alen^on then struck his jewelled 
coronet from Henry V's head. York died (IV, vi, 3-37) heroically 
on the field, without issue. 
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6. The Earl of Salisbury.— Thomas de Montacute, eldest 
son of Uie Earl of Salisbury, who adhered to Richard II and was 
beheaded by Northumberland, was restored to his father s honours 
in 1409. Though one of the greatest heroes in the French wars, 
his name does not appear upon the roll of Agincourt. He was, for 
his valour, made K.G. and Earl of Perche. He was an ambassador 
at Troyes, and acted as lieutenant-general in Normandy. He was 
the first gentleman who died by a cannon-ball, in 1428, at the siege 
of Orleans. 

7. The Earl of Westmoreland. — Ralph Nevil, fourth Baron 
of Raby, bom 1365, succeeded his father, John Nevil, 1389, and 
was created Earl of Westmoreland by Richard II, 1397. He joined 
Bolingbroke, and was one of his ablest supporters. Henry IV 
made him Earl Marshal, Governor of Carlisle, Warden of the 
West Marches towards Scotland, Governor of Roxburgh Castle, 
K.G. As one of the council of the regent, and protector of the 
northern borders against the Scots, he was not in France. He died 
142^, and was buried at Staindrop in Durham. It was not he who, 
in historic fact, wished for *more men from England' — IV, iii, 17. 

8. The Earl of Warwick was not a Nevil at this time, but 
Richard Beauchamp, whose youngest daughter, Anne, married 
Richard Nevil, the kingmaker, who, on the revii^ of the title, 4th 
May 1442, became Earl of Warwick. Richard Beauchamp was bom 
138 1, was engaged against Glendower, whose standard he took at 
Shrewsbury, 'fliough serving at Harfleur he was not at Agincourt. 
He was ambassador at Troyes, tutor and governor of Henry VI, 
and successor of Bedford as Lieutenant-General of Normandy and 
France. He died at Rouen 30th April 1439, and is buried in the 
Church of St Mary, Warwick. 

9. The Archbishop of Canterbury. —Henry Chicheley, bom 
at Higham Ferrars, Northampton, 1362, was educated at Win- 
chester and Oxford. He became a monk of the Carthusian Order, 
and was made canon of Salisbury. Henry IV, after employing 
him on several embassies, presented him Bishop of St David s 1408, 
and he was elevated to the primacy in 1414. He founded All 
Saints* College, Oxford, died 1422, and was buried in Canterbury 
Cathedral. ~ 

10. The Bishop of Ely.— John Foidham, who had been Dean 
of Wells, was|appointed to the see of Durham 1381, and transferred 
to that of Ely 1388. He died in 1425. 

11. The earl of Cambridge.— Richard Plantagenet, second 
son of Edmund of LAngley, Duke of York. He married Anne, 
daughter of Roger Mortimer, fourth Earl of March* and by his con- 
spiracy to T>lace Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, on the throne, 
he hoped that the crown would have fallen of right to him through 
his wife, if March died without issue. Cambridge was arrestM, 
tried, and beheaded sth August 1415, but his head, on the interces- 
sion of the Earl of March, was buried with his body. 

12. Henry, Lord Scroop of Masham, eldest son of Sir 
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St«>hen Scroop, was greatly trusted by Henry V, sent on many 
embassies to Denmark and France, and was Lord High Treasurer 
of England. He was tried, condemned, hanged, drawn and 
quartered, and his head was exhibited on the gates of York. 

13. Sir Thomas Grey of Heton, Northumberland, second son 
of Sir Thomas Grey of Berwick, and his wife, Catharine, daughter 
of John, fourth Lord Mowbray of Axholme. He was a privy coun- 
cillor and personal friend of the king's. He was beheaded three 
days before his fellow-traitors, 2d August 141 5, and his head was 
exhibited at Newcastle. 

14. Sir Thomas Erpingham landed at Ravenspur with Henry 
of Bolingbroke, who made him Chamberlain of the Household, and 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, and gave him the manors and advow- 
son of Toft-Monks, in Norfolk. He built the Erpingham Gate in 
the city of Norwich. The setting of the battle in array was assigned 
to him at Agincourt, and when all was ready, he threw his baton 
in Uie air, crying, *Now, strike.' He died without issue 1428. 

FRENCH. 

1. Charles the Sixth. — Charles, the Well-beloved, was bom 
at Paris 1368. On the death of his father, Charles V (the Wise), 
in 1380, he was called to the throne. In 1385 Charles married 
Isabella, daughter of Stephen, Duke of Bavaria, and three years 
afterwards emancipated himself from the tutelage of his uncles. 
He afterwards fell into a state of insanity, which only left him at 
intervals, and hence he was called Charles the Imbecile. Henry V 
claimed the sovereignty, vanquished his opponents, and, by the 
treaty of Troyes, had fiie administration of France placed in his 
handls, being declared heir to the French crown. 

2. Lewis, the Dauphin.— Prince Lewis, eldest son of Charles 
VI, was bom 22d January 1396. He was dissolute in life, and 
passionate in conduct. He was withheld by his father from being 
present at Agincourt, the disasters of which he did not long survive, 
as he died without issue i8th December 1415. To him succeeded 
John, who died 141 7, and Charles (afterwards Charles VII). 

3. The Duke of Burgundy, who appears in this play (II, iv), 
was John sans Peur, or the Fearless, bom at Dijon 1371. He was 
the son of Philip the Bold, whom he succeeded in the dukedom, 
1404. As Count of Nevers, he distinguished himself at the battle 
of Nicopolis, though he was then taken prisoner by Bajazet. He 
signed with the French princes the secret peace of Chartres, 1409 ; 
took up arms again in opposition to the Armagnacs, 141 7; de« 
livered Queen Isabella of Savoy from her beleaguerment at Tour; 
through the treachery of Perrinet Leclerc he gained possession of 
Paris, 1418; and was assassinated by the partisans of Charles, the 
Dauphin, at an interview held with the prince on the bridge of 
Montereau, 1419. He was succeeded by his son, Philip the Good, 
formerly Count of Charolois, who is mentioned in the list of the 
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great feudatories summoned with their forces to the field (III, v, 45), 
to quit them of 'great shames.' As Count of Charolois, Philip 
visited Agincourt shortly after the battle, and was much grieved at 
the loss of his uncle, the Count of Nevers, and 'Antony, Duke of 
Brabant, and brother to the Duke of Burgundy ' (IV, viu, 91). He 
entered into alliance with Henry V to punish the assassins of his 
father. At the marriage of the English monarch he appeared in 
deep mournings for the murdered di^e. Philip the Goml is there- 
fore the Didce of Burgundy who appears in V, li. He died 1467. 

4. Duke of Orleans. — ^This prince was the son of Louis, 
brother to Charles VI. After his father's assassination, Charles 
D*Angoul6me married his cousin Isabel, widow of Richard II, and 
hence is called ' Charles, Duke of Orleans, nephew to the king ' 
(IV, viii, 70). He was discovered almost dead, under a heap of 
slain, on the field of Agincourt, taken to England, and imprisoned 
in the Tower of London, where he was detained twenty-five years, 
and then released on a payment of 80,000 crowns. The duke 
cheered his prison hours by composing verses in the allegorical 
style of the Romaunt of the Rose^ and dainty little minor pieces 
fUU of grace and Italian sentiment, called Valentines, 

5. The Duke of Bourbon. — Prince John of Bourbon succeeded 
his father, Louis the Good, in 141a He served in the van at 
Agincourt. John Stow quotes the record of his interment from the 
Registers of Christ Church, Newgate Street : * John, Duke of Bur- 
bon and Angue, Earl of Claremond, Montpensier, and Baron 
Beaugen, who was taken prisoner at A^encourt, and kept prisoner 
eighteene yeares, and deceased in 1433. 

6. The Constable of France.—' Charles de la Bret, High 
Constable of France * (III, v, 40, and IV, viii, 97), was an illegi- 
timate son of Charles II (the Bad), King of Navarre and Count of 
Evreux, and therefore half-brother to Queen Joan, stepmother of 
Henry V. He was one of the leaders of the Armagnac party. 
As Constable of France, he led the van at the battle of Agincourt, 
was wounded on the field, and died on the day after the battle. 

7. Lord Rambures. — Froissart mentions a Lord of Rambures 
who commanded the French infantry, about 1381, in the war be- 
tween Philip Van Arteveldt and Charles VI. There is * a David, 
Lord of Ramouxes [Rambures], our chamberlain and master of the 
Arbalestriers,' mentioned in a treaty between Charles VI and 
Henry V, dated Paris, 22d August 141 3, quoted in Rymer's Foedera, 
This is Shakespeare's * The master of the cross-bows. Lord Ram- 
bures * (IV, viii, 99). He held command in the van, and fell in the 
battle of Agincourt. 

8. Lord Grandpr^ is characterised in the play as the ' valiant 
and most expert gentleman ' who * measured the ground * between 
the English and the French tents (IV, vii, 138). He was one of 
the ' lusty earls ' who found * the royal fellowship of death ' on 
Agincourt (IV, viii, 104). 

9. Th£ Governor of Harflsur,— When Harfleur was f.rst 
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invested by the English, the chief command was held by Jean, 
Seigneur D'Estouteville ; but when Raoul, Seigneur de Gaucourt, 
managed to introduce a reinforcement of three hundred lances, he 
assumed the command and became the spokesman, for the city in 
the parleys held with the English. After a siege of thirty-six days 
it surrendered, 22d September 141 5. D'Estouteville and Gaucourt 
were both sent as prisoners to England, and the latter wrote an 
account of the siege. It is his name therefore which ought to 
appear on the list of dramatis persoms. 

10. MONTJOY, a French Herald. — * Mont-joie * was the battle- 
cry of the French, and Shakespeare has adopted this mot-de-guerre 
as the name of the French herald. 

f Isabel, Queen of France.— Isabeau or Isabella of Bavaria, 
daughter of Stephen II, Duke of Bavaria, was born 137 1. She 
was married to Charles VI in 1385. When the madness of that 
monarch manifested itself, the keen contest between John (the 
Fearless), Duke of Burgundy, and the Duke of Orleans, brother of 
Charles VI, for the practically sovereign power of regent began. 
Isabel favoured Orleans, and he triumphed, but his rival com- 
passed his assassination, 1407. Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
espoused Isabel's cause, opposed Henry V on her behalf, and when 
overcome, signed with Isabel the treaty of Troyes, 1420. She was 
by nature an intriguante, and her circumstances gave full scope to 
her talent. She died in a wretched condition at Paris, 24th Sep- 
tember 1435. 

Katharine of Valois, daiighter and youngest child of Charles VI 
and Isabel of Bavaria, was bom in the Hotel St Pol, then the 
favourite royal residence in Paris, 27th October 1401. There she 
was brought up with little luxury and less education. Katharine, 
in her eighteenth year, as her mother indiscreetly said in Henry's 
hearing, made a conquest of the hitherto invincible King of England 
at once. Her face was oval-shaped, the complexion soft and fair, 
the eyes dark and lustrous, the mouth small and delicately cut, 
though the chin was rather short. Her features were sweet, gentle, 
and placid in expression ; her figure slight, its contour graceful, and 
her mien dignified. Isabel saw Katharine's conquest with great 
joy, as she hoped to moderate Henry's claims, through her daughter's 
duaums. After long diplomatic delay, Henry and Katharine were 
united in marriage by the Archbishop of Sens, on Trinity Sunday, 
22d June 1420. On her lord's death she followed his remains piously 
to their last resting-place. She afterwards married a poor Welsh 
gentleman, Owen Tudor, who had saved the life of Henry V at 
Agincourt. She passed the rest of her life in seclusion, and died 
in Bermondsey Abbey, 3d January 1437. She was thus the foundress 
of the Tudor royal family, and the original of the sovereijgn rights 
of Queen Elizabeth. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

English. 

King Henry the Fifth. 

Duke of Gloucester, ) „ ^, ^ ^» rr 
_ Z, * \ Brothers to the KiNO. 

Duke of Bedford, ) 

Duke OF Exeter, Uncle to the King. 

Duke of York, Cousin to the King. 

Earls of Salisbury, Westmoreland, and Warwick. 

Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Bishop of Ely. 

Earl of Cambridge. 

Lord Scroop. 

Sir Thomas Grey. 

Sir Thomas Erpingham. 

Gower, Fluellen, Macmorris, Jamy, Officers in King Henry's 

Army. 
John Bates, Alexander Court, Michael Williams, Soldiers 

in the same. 
Pistol, Nym, Bardolph. 
Hostess <?/■ a Tavern in Easicheap, formerly l/LiSTViESZ Quickly, 

and now married to Pistol. 
Chorus. A Herald. Boy. 

French. 

Charles the Sixth, Kin^ of France, 

Lewis, the Dauphin, 

Dukes of Burgundy, Orleans, ajtd Bourbon. 

The Constable of France. 

Rambures and Grandpr^ French Lords, 

Governor of Harfleur, 

MONTJOY, a French Herald, 

Ambassadors to the King of England. 

Isabel, Queen of France, 

Katharine, Daughter to Charles and Isabel. 

Alice, a Lady attending on her. 

Lords, Ladies, Officers, Soldiers, Citizens, Messengers, and 
Attendants. 

SCENE,— Enqland; aftenvards FrAncb. 
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THE LIFE OF 

KING HENRY THE FIFTH. 



PROLOGUE. 

Enter Chorus. 
Chor, O for a Muse of fire, that would ascend 
rhe brightest heaven of invention ; 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act. 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene ! 
Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 5 

Assume the port of Mars ; and at his heels — 
Leashed in like hounds— -should famine, sword, and fire 
Crouch for employment. But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraisSd spirits that hath dar'd, 
On this unworthy scaffold, to bring forth 10 

So great an object : can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France ? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ? 
O, pardon ! since a crooked figure may 15 

Attest in little place a million ; 
And let us, ciphers to this great accompt^ 
On your imaginary forces work. 
Suppose within the girdle of these walls 
Are now confin'd two mighty monarchies, 20 

Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 
The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder : 
Piece- out our imperfections with your thoughts; 
Into a thousand parts divide one man ; 
And make imaginary puissance ; 25 

Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
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Printing their proud hoofs i' the receiving earth ; 

For 'tis your thoughts that now must deck oiu- kings, 

Carry them here and there; jumping o'er times, 

Turning the accomplishment of many years 30 

Into an hour-glass : for the which supply, 

Admit me Chorus to this History ; 

Who, prologue-like, your humble patience pray. 

Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our play. [Exit. 



ACT I. 



SCENE I.— London. An Anie-c?iamber in the King's 
Palace, 

Enter the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of Ely. 

Cant, My lord, I'll tell you; that self bill is urg'd, 
Which in the eleventh year of the last king's reign 
Was like, and had indeed against us pass'd, 
But that the scambling and unquiet time 
Did push it out of further question. 5 

Ely, But how, my lord, shall we resist it now ? 

Cant. It must be thought on. If it pass against us, 
We lose the better half of our possession : 
For all the temporal lands which men devout, 
By testament, have given to the Church, 10 

Would they strip from us ; being valued thus : 
As much as would maintain, to the king's honour. 
Full fifteen Earls and fifteen hundred Knights, 
Six thousand and two hundred good Esquires ; 
And, to relief of lazars and weak age, 1$ 

Of indigent faint souls past corporal toil, 
A hundred almshouses right well supplied ; 
And to the coffers of the king beside, 
A thousand pounds by the year : thus runs the biU. 

Ely, This would drink deep. 

Caftt. 'Twould drink the cup and all. 

iS'/K. But what prevention ? 21 

Cant. The king is full of grace and fair regard. 

Ely, And a true lover of the holy Church. 

Cant, The courses of his youth promis'd it not 
The breath no sooner left his father's body, 25 
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But that his wildness, mortified in him, 

Seem'd to die too ; yea, at that very moment 

Consideration, like an angel, came 

And whipp'd the offending Adam out of him, 

Leaving his body as a paradise, 30 

To envelop and contain celestial spirits. 

Never was such a sudden scholar made ; 

Never came reformation in a flood, 

With such a heady currance, scouring faults ; 

Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulness 35 

So soon did lose his seat — and all at once — 

As in this king. 

Ely, We are blessed in the change. 

Cant Hear him but reason in Divinity, 
And all-admiring with an inward wish 
You would desire the king were made a prelate : 40 

Hear him debate of Conmionwealth affairs, 
You would say it hath been all in all his study : 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in music : 
Turn him to any cause of policy, 45 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter : that, when he speaks, 
The air, a chartered libertine, is still, 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
To steal his sweet and honey'd sentences ; 50 

So that the art and practic part of life 
Must be the mistress to this theoric : 
Which is a wonder how his grace should glean it, 
Since his addiction was to courses vain, 
His companies unlettered, rude, and shallow, 55 

His hours fill'd up with riots, banquets, sports, * 
And never noted in him any study, 
Any retirement, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity. 

Ely, The strawberry grows underneath the nettle, 60 

And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighboured by fruit of baser quality : 
And so the prince obscur'd his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildness ; which, no doubt, 
Grew like the summer grass, fastest by night, 65 

Unseen, yet crescive in his faculty. 

Cant It must be so ; for miracles are ceased ; 
And therefore we must needs admit the means 
How things are perfected. 
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Ely. But, my good lord, 

How now for mitigation of this bill, lo 

Urged by the Commons — doth his majesty 
Incline to it, or no ? 

Cant He seems indifferent, 

Or rather swaying more upon our part 
Than cherishing the exhibitors against us; 
For I have made an offer to his majesty, 75 

Upon our spiritual Convocation, 
And in regard of causes now in hand, 
Which I have open'd to his grace at large^ 
As touching France, to give a greater sum 
Than ever at one time the Clergy yet 80 

Did to his predecessors part withal. 

Ely, How did this offer seem received, my lord? 

Cant With good acceptance of his majesty; 
Save that there was not time enough to hear. 
As I perceiv'd his grace would fain have done, 85 

The severals and unhidden passages 
Of his true titles to some certain dukedoms, 
And generally, to the crown and seat of France 
Derived from Edward, his great-grandfather. 

Ely. What was the impediment that broke this off? 90 

Cant The French ambassador upon that instant 
Crav'd audience; and the hour, I think, is come 
To give him hearing : is it four o'clock? 

Ely. It is. 

Cant Then go we in, to know his embassy | 95 

Which I could with a ready guess declare. 
Before the Frenchman speak a word of it. 

Ely. ru wait upon you, and I long to hear it. [Exeunt 



SCENE ll.—The safne. The Presence Chamber. 

Mnier King Heney, Gloucester, Bedford, Exeter, 
Warwick, Westmorelandj /i«^ Attendants. 

K, Hen. Where is my gracious Lord of Canterbury? 

Exe. Not here in presence. 

K. Hen. Send for him, good uncle. 

West Shall we call in the ambassador, my liege? 

K. Hen. Not yet, my cousin : we would be resolv'd, 
Before we hear him, of some things of weight | 

That task our thoughts, concerning us and France; 
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Enter the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of Ely. 

Cant, God and His angels guard your sacred throne, 
And make you long become it ! 

K, Hen, Sure, we thank you. 

My learned lord. We pray you to proceed 
And justly and religiously unfold lo 

Why the law Salic that they have in France 
Or should, or should not, bar us in our claim : 
And God forbid, my dear and faithful lord, 
That you should fashion, wrest, or bow your reading, 
Or nicely charg:e your understanding soul IS 

With opening titles miscreate, whose right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth ; 
For God doth know how many uqjv in health 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your reverence shall incite us to. 2d 

Therefore take heed how you impawn our person. 
How you awake our sleeping sword of war : 
We charge you, in the name of God, take heed; 
For never two such kingdoms did contend 
Without much fall of blood ; whose guiltless drops 25 

Are every one a woe, a sore complaint 
'Gainst him whose wrong gives edge unto the swords 
That make such waste in brief mortality* 
Under this conjuration speak, my lord } 
For we will hear, note, and believe in heart Jo 

That, what );ou speak is, in your conscience, washed 
As pure as sin with baptism. 

Cant, Then hear me, gracious Sovereign, and you peers. 
That owe yoiurselves, your lives, aiid services 
To this imperial throne. There is no bar 35 

To make against your highness' claim to France 
But>this, which they proauce from Pharamond, 
^In terram Salicam mulieres ne succedant:^ 
'No woman shall succeed in Salic land : ' 
Which Salic land the French unjustly gloze 40 

To be the realm of France, and Pharamond 
The founder of this law and female bar. 
Yet thcu: own authors faithfully affirm 
That the land Salic is in Germany, 

Between the floods of Sala and 01 Elbe ; 45 

Where Charles the Great, having subdued the Saxons, 
There, left behind and settled certain French, 
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Who, holdin:; in disdain the German women 

For some dishonest manners of their life, 

Establish'd then this law ; to wit, ' no female 50 

Should be inheritrix in Salic land ; * 

Which Salic, as I said, 'twixt Elbe and Sala, 

Is at this day in Germany called Meisen. 

Then doth it well appear the Salic law 

Was not devised for the realm of France ; 55 

Nor did the French possess the Salic land 

Until four hundred one and twenty years 

After defunction of King Pharamond, 

Idly supposed the founder of this law. 

Who died within the year of our Redemption 60 

Four hundred twenty six ; and Charles the Great 

Subdued the Saxons, and did seat the French 

Beyond the river Sala, in the year 

Eight hundred five. Besides, their writers say, 

King Pepin, which deposed Childeric, 65 

Did, as heir-general, being descended 

Of Blithild, which was daughter to King Clothair, 

Make claim and title to the crown of France. 

Hugh Capet also, who usurp'd the crown 

Of Charles the Duke of Lorraine, sole heir male 70 

Of the true line and stock of Charles the Great, 

To find his title with some shows of truth, 

Though, in pure truth, it was corrupt and naught, 

Convey'd himself as heir to the Lady Lingare, 

Daughter to Charlemain, who was the son 75 

To Lewis the emperor, and Lewis the son 

Of Charles the Great. Also King Lewis the Ninth, 

Who was sole heir to the usurper Capet, 

Could not keep quiet in his conscience. 

Wearing the crown of France, till satisfied 80 

That fair Queen Isabel, his grandmother, 

Was lineaTof the Lady Ermengare, 

Daughter to Charles the foresaid Duke of Lorraine ; 

By the which marriage the line of Charles the Great 

Was re-united to the crown of France. 85 

So that, as clear as is the siunmer's sun. 

King Pepin's title and Hugh Capet's claim. 

King Lewis his satisfaction, all appear 

To hold in right and title of the female : 

So do the kings of France unto this day ; 90 

Howbeit they would hold up this Salic law 

To bar your highness' claiming from the femal^ 
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And rather choose to hide them in a net 

Than amply to imbar their crooked titles 

Usurped from you and your progenitors. 95 

K, Hen. May I with right and conscience make this 
claim? 

Cant The sin upon my head, dread sovereign ! 
For in the book of Numbers is it writ, 
* When the man dies, let the inheritance 
Descend unto the daughter.' Gracious lord, 100 

Stand for your own ; unwind your bloody flag ; 
Look back into your mighty ancestors : 
Go, my dread lord, to your great-grandsire's tomb. 
From whom you claim ; invoke his warlike spirit. 
And your great-uncle's, Edward the Black Prince, 105 

Who on the French ground play'd a tragedy, 
Making defeat on the fiill power of France, 
Whiles his most mighty father on a hill 
Stood smiling to behold his lion's whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility. 1 10 

O noble English, that could entertain 
With half their forces the full pride of France, 
And let another half stand laughing by. 
All out of work and cold for action ! 

Ely, Awake remembrance of these valiant dead, 115 

And with your puissant arm renew their feats ; 
You are their heir; you sit upon their throne; 
The blood and courage that renowned them 
Runs in your veins ; and my thrice-puissant liege 
Is in the very May-mom of his youth, 120 

Ripe for exploits and mighty enterprises. 

Exe, Your brother kings and monarchs of the earth 
Do all expect that you should rouse yourself. 
As did the former lions of your blood. 

WesL They know your grace hath cause and means and 
might; 125 

So hath your highness ; never King of England 
Had nobles richer, and more loyal subjects, 
Whose hearts have left their bodies here in England 
And lie pavilion'd in the fields of France. 

Cant O, let their bodies follow, my dear liege, 130 

With blood and sword and fire to win your right ; 
In aid whereof we of the Spiritualty 
Will raise your highness such a mighty sum 
As never did the Clergy at one time 
Bring in to any of your ancestors. 13$ 
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K. Hen, We must not only arm to invade the French, 
But lay down our proportions to defend 
Against the Scot, who will make road upon us 
With all advantages. 

Cant They of those Marches, gracious Sovereign, 140 
Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering Borderers. 

K, Hen, We do not mean the coursing snatchers only, 
But fear the main intendment of the Scot, 
Who hath been still a giddy neighbour to us ; 145 

For you shall read that my great-grandfather 
Never went with his forces into France 
But that the Scot on his unfurnished kingdom 
Came pouring, like the tide into a breach. 
With ample and brim fulness of his force, 150 

Galling the gleaned land with hot assays. 
Girding, with grievous siege, castles and towns ; 
That England, being empty of defence, 
Hath shook and trembled at the ill neighbourhood. 

Cant She hath been then more fear'd than harm'd, my 
liege; 155 

For hear her but exampled by herself; 
When all her chivalry hath been in France 
And she a mourning widow of her nobles, 
She hath herself not only well defended 
But taken and impounded as a stray 160 

The King of Scots ; whom she did send to France, 
To fill King Edward's fame with prisoner kings 
And make her chronicle as rich with praise 
As is the ooze and bottom of the sea 
With sunken wrack and sumless treasuries. 165 

West But there's a saying very old and true, 

' If that you will France ^nn. 
Then with Scotland first begin :' 

For once the eagle England being in prey, . 

To her unguarded nest the weasel Scot 170 

Comes sneaking, and so sucks her princely eggs, 

Playing the mouse in absence of the cat. 

To tear and havoc more than she can eat. 

Exe. It follows then the cat must stay at home : 
Yet that is but a crush'd necessity, ^ 1? j 

Since we have locks to safeguard necessaries, 
And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. 
While that the armed hand doth nght abroad. 
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The advised head defends itself at home; 

For government, though high and low and lower, i8o 

Put into parts, doth keep in one consent, 

Congreeing in a full and nature close, 

Like music. 

Cant Therefore doth Heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions, 
Setting endeavour in continual motion ; 185 

To which is fixed, as an aim or butt. 
Obedience : for so work the honey-bees, 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled Idngdom. 
They have a king and officers of sorts ; 190 

Where some, like magistrates, correct at home. 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad, 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds, 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 19S 

To the tent-royal of their emperor; 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold, 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey, 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in aoo 

Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate, 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. I this infer. 
That many things, having full reference 205 

To one consent, may work contrariously : 
As many arrows, loosed several ways. 
Come to one mark ; as many ways meet in one town ; 
As many firesh streams meet in one salt sea; 
As many lines close in the dial's centre; aio 

So may a thousand actions, once afoot, 
End in one purpose, and be all well borne 
Without defeat. Therefore to France, my liege* 
Divide your happy England into four ; 
Whereof take you one quarter into France, 2 1 5 

And you withal shall make all Gallia shaken 
If we, with thrice such powers left at home. 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog. 
Let us be worried and our nation lose 
The name of hardiness and policy. 220 

A". Hen. Call in the messengers sent from the Dauphin. 

\ExmHt some Attendants 
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Now are we well resolved; and, by God's help^ 

And yours, the noble sinews of our power, 

France being ours, we'll bend it to our awe, 

Or break it all to pieces : or there we'll sit, 225 

Ruling in large and ample empery 

O'er France and all her almost kmgly dukedoms, 

Or lay these bones in an unworthy urn, 

Tombless, with no remembrance over them : 

Either our history shall with full mouth 230 

Speak freely of our acts, or else our grave. 

Like Turkish mute, shall have a tongueless mouth, 

Not worshipp'd with a waxen epitaph. 

Enter Ambassadors of France, 
Now are we well prepar'd to know the pleasure 
Of our fair cousin Daup^hin ; — ^for we hear 235 

Your greeting is from him, not from the king. 

First Amb, Ma/t please your majesty to give us leave 
Freely to render what we have in charge ; 
Or shall we sparingly show you far off 
The Dauphin's meaning and oiir embassy? 240 

K, Hen, We are nc^ tyrant, but a Christian king; 
Unto whose g^ace our passion is as subject 
As are our wretches fetter'd in our prisons : 
Therefore with frank and with uncurbed plainness 
Tell us the Dauphin's mind. 

First Amb, Thus, then, in few. 245 

Your highness, lately sending into France, 
Did claim some certain dukedoms, in the right 
Of your great predecessor. King Edward the Third. 
In answer of which claim, the prince our master 
Says that you savour too much of your youth, 250 

And bids you be advis'd ; there's naught in France 
That can be with a nimble galliard won ; 
You cannot revel into dukedoms there. 
He therefore sends you, meeter for your spirit, 
This tun of treasure : and, in lieu of this, 255 

Desh-es you let the dukedoms that you claim 
Hear no more of you. This the Dauphin speaks. 

K, Hen, What treasure, uncle ? 

Exe, Tennis-balls, my liege. 

K, Hen, We are glad the Dauphin is so pleasant with us ; 
His present and your pains we thank you for : 260 

When we have match'd our rackets to these balls, 
We will, in France, by God's grace, play a set 
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Shall strike his father's crown into the hazard. 

Tell him he hath made a match with such a wrangler 

That all the courts of France will be disturbed 265 

With chaces. And we understand him well, 

How he comes o'er us with our wilder days, 

Not measuring what use we made of them. 

We never valu'd this poor seat of England ; 

And therefore, living hence, did give ourself 270 

To barbarous license; as 'tis ever common 

That men are merriest when they are from home. 

But tell the Dauphin I will keep my state. 

Be like a King, and show my sail of greatness, 

When I do rouse me in myTthrone of France, 275 

For that I have laid by my majesty 

And plodded like a man for working-days, 

But I will rise there with so full a glory 

That I will dazzle all the eyes of France, 

Yea, strike the Dauphin blind to look on us. 280 

And tell the pleasant prince this mock of his 

Hath turned his balls to gun-stones ; and his soul 

Shall stand sore charged for the wasteful vengeance 

That shall fly with them ; for many a thousand widows 

Shall this his mock, mock out of their dear husbands ; 285 

Mock mothers from their sons, mock castles down ; 

And some are yet ungotten and unborn 

That shall have cause to curse the Dauphin's scorn. 

But this lies all within the will of God, 

To whom I do appeal; and in whose name 290 

Tell you the Dauphin I am coming on. 

To venge me as 1 may and to put forth 

My rightful hand in a well-hallow'd cause. 

So get you hence in peace ; and tell the Dauphin 

His jest will savour but of shallow wit, 295 

When thousands weep more than did laugh at it. 

Convey them with sate conduct. Fare you well. 

[Exeunt Ambassadors. 

Exe, This was a merry message. 

K. Hen, We hojpe to make the sender blush at it 
Therefore, my lords, omit no happy hour 300 

That may give furtherance to our expedition ; 
For we have now no thought in us but France, 
Save those to God, that run before our business. 
Therefore let our proportions for these wars 
Be soon collected and all things thought upon 305 

That may with reasonable swStness add 
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More feathers to our wings; for, God before. 
We'll chide this Dauphin at his father's door. 
Therefore let every man now task his thought, 
That this fair action may on foot be brought. 310 

[Exeunt. Flourish. 



ACT II. 
PROLOGUE 
Enter Chorus. 



Chor, Now all the youth of England are on fire^ 
And silken dalliance m the wardrobe lies : 
Now thrive the armourers, and honour's thought 
Reigns solely in the breast of every man : 
They sell the pasture now to buy the horse, 5 

Following the mirror of all Christian kings, 
With winged heels, as English Mercuries. 
For now sits Expectation in the air, 
And hides a sword from hilts unto the point 
With crowns imperial, crowns and coronets, xo 

Promised to Harry and his followers. 
The French, advis'd by good intelligence 
Of this most dreadful preparation. 
Shake in their fear and with pale policy 
Seek to divert the English purposes. 15 

O England ! model to thy inward greatness. 
Like little body with a mighty heart, 
What mightst thou do, that honour would thee do, 
Were all thy children kind and natural ! 
But see thy fault ! France hath in thee found out 20 

A nest of hollow bosoms, which he fills 
With treacherous crowns ; and three corrupted men, 
One, Richard, Earl of Cambridge, and the second, 
Henry, Lord Scroop of Masham, and the third. 
Sir Thomas Grey, knight, of Northumberland, 25 

Have, for the gilt of France,— O guilt indeed ! — 
Confirm'd conspiracy with fearful France; 
And by their hands this grace of kings must die, 
If hell and treason hold their promises, 
Ere he take ship for France, and in Southampton. 30 

Linger your patience on; and we'll digest 
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The abuse of distance; [while we] force a play : 

The sum is paid; the traitors are agreed ; 

The King is set from London ; and the scene 

Is now transported, gentles, to Southampton ; 35 

There is the playhouse now, there must you sit : 

And thence to France shall we convey you safe. 

And bring you back, charming the narrow seas 

To give you gentle pass ; for, if we may. 

Weal not offend one stomach with our play. 40 

But, till the King come forth, and not till then, 

Unto Southampton do we shift our scene. lExt't. 



SCENE I.— London. A Street 

Enter Corporal Nym and Lieutenant Bardolph. 

Bard, Well met, Corporal Nym. 

Nym, Good morrow, Lieutenant Bardolph. 

Bard, What, are Ancient Pistol and you friends yet ? 

Nym, For my part, I care not: I say little; but when 
time shall serve, there shall be smiles ; out that shall be as 
It may. I dare not fight; but I will wink and hold out 
mine iron : it is a simple one ; but what though .? it will 
toast cheese, and it will endure cold as another man's sword 
will : and there's an end. 9 

Bard, I will bestow a breakfast to make you friends ; and 
we'll be, all three, sworn brothers to France : let it be so, 
good Corporal Nym. 

Nym, Faith, I will live so long as I may, that's the certain 
of it ; and when I cannot live any longer, I will do as I may : 
that is my rest, that is the rendezvous of it. 1 5 

Bard, It is certain, corporal, that he is married to Nell 
Quickly: and, certainly she did you wrpng; for you were 
troth-plight to her. 

Nym, I cannot tell: things must be as they may; men 
may sleep, and they may have their throats about them at 
that time; and some say 'knives have edges.' It must be 
as it may : * though patience be a tired mare, yet she will 
plod.' There must be conclusions. Well, I cannot tell. 23 

Enter Pistol and Hostess. 
Bard, Here comes Ancient Pistol and his wife; good 
corporal, be patient here. How now, mine host Pistol ! 
Nym, How do you, mine host f 
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Pist Base tike, caiFst thou me host ? 2/ 

Now, by this hand, I swear, I scorn the term ; 
Nor shall my Nell keep lodgers. 

Host No, by my troth, not long ; for we cannot lodge and 
board a dozen or fourteen gentlewomen that live honestly by 
the prick of their needles, but it will be thought we keep a 
bawdy house straight. \Nym and Pistol draw,] O well-a- 
day, Lady, if he be not drawn now ! we shall see wilful 
adultery and murder committed. 35 

Bard. Good lieutenant! good corporal ! offer nothing here. 

Nym, Pshaw ! 

Pisf, Pshaw for thee, Iceland cur ! thou prick-ear'd cur of 
Iceland ! 

Host Good Corporal Nym, show thy valour, and put up 
your sword. 40 

Nym, Will you shog off? I would have you solus, 

Pist * Solus,' egregious dog ? O viper vile ! 
The * solus * in thy most mervailous face ; 
The * solus ' in thy teeth, and in thy throat. 
And in thy hateful lungs, yea, in thy maw, perdy, 45 

And, which is worse, within thy nasty mouth I 
I do retort the * solus ' in thy bowels ; 
For I can take, and Pistol's cock is up. 
And flashing fire will follow. 49 

Nym, I am not Barbason ; you cannot conjure me. I have 
an humour to knock you indifferently well. If you grow 
foul with me, Pistol, I will scour you with my rapier, as I 
may, in fair terms; if you would walk off, I would prick your 
guts a little, in good terms, as I may : and that's the humour 
of it. 55 

Pist O braggart vile and damned furious wight ! 
The g^ave doth gape, and doting death is near ; 
Therefore exhale. 

Bard, Hear me, hear me what I say : he that strikes the 
first stroke, 111 run him up to the hilts, as I am a soldier. 

[Draws, 

Pist An oath of mickle might ; and fury shall abate. 61 
Give me thy fist, thy fore-foot to me give : 
Thy spirits are most tall. 

Nym, I will cut thy throat, one time or other, in fair 
terms : that is the humour of it 65 

Pist Coupe le gorge / 
That is the word. I thee defy again. 
O hound of Crete, think'st thou my spouse to get? 
No \ to the spital go, 
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And from the powdering-tub of infamy 70 

Fetch forth the lazar kite of Cressid's kind, 

Doll Tearsheet she by name, and her espouse : 

I have, and I will hold, the quondam Quickly 

For the only she; Sind-^auca, there's enough. 

Go to. 75 

Enter the Boy. 

Boy, Mine host Pistol, you must come to my master, and 
you, hostess; he is very sick, and would to bed. Good 
Bardolph, put thy face between his sheets, and do the office 
of a warming-pan. Faith, he's very ilL 

Bard, Away, you rogue ! 80 

Host, By my troth, he'll yield the crow a pudding one of 
these days. The King has killed his heart. Good husband, 
come home presently. \Exeunt Hostess and Boy. 

Bard, Come, shall I make you two friends ? We must to 
France together : why the devil should we keep knives to 
cut one another's throats ? 86 

Pist, Let floods o'erswell, and fiends for food howl on I 

N^m, You'll pay me the eight shillings I won of you at 
bettmg ? 

Pist, Base is the slave that pays. 90 

Nym, That now I will have ; that's the humour of it. 

Pist, As manhood shall compound : push home. 

\They draw. 

Bard, By this sword, he that makes the first thrust, 111 
kill him ; by this sword, I will. 

Pist, * Sword' is an oath, and oaths must have their 
course. 95 

Bard, Corporal Nym, an thou wilt be friends, be friends : 
an thou wilt not, why, then, be enemies with me too. Prithee, 
put up. 

Nym, I shall have my eight shillings I won of you at 
betting. 100 

Pist, A noble shalt thou have, and present pay; 
And liquor likewise will I give to thee, 
And friendship shall combine, and brotherhood. 
Ill live by Nym, and Nym shall live by me; 
Is not this just ? for I shall sutler be 105 

Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. 
Give me thy hand. 

Nym, I shall have my noble ? 

Pist, In cash most justly paid. 

Nym, Well, then, that's the humour oft no 

E 
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Re-enter Hostess. 

Host, As ever you came of women, come in quickly to Sir 
John. Ah, poor heart ! he is so shaked of a burning quoti- 
dian tertian, that it is most lamentable to behold. Sweet 
men, come to him. 

Nym» The King hath run bad humours on the knight ; 
That's the even of it. 1 16 

Pist, Nym, thou hast spoke the right ; 
His heart is fracted and corroborate. • 

Nym, The King is a good king : but it must be as it may; 
he passes some humours and careers. 120 

Pist, Let us condole the knight ; for lambkins, we will live. 



SCENE II.— Southampton. A Council Chamber. 

Enter ExETER, BEDFORD, ««^ Westmoreland. 

Bed, 'Fore God, his grace is bold, to trust these traitors. 

Exe. They shall be apprehended by and by. 

West, How smooth and even they do bear themselves ! 
As if allegiance in their bosom sat. 
Crowned with faith and constant loyalty. 5 

Bed, The king hath note of all that they intend, 
By interception which they dream not of. 

Exe, Nay, but the man that was his bedfellow, 
Whom he hath duird and cloy'd with gracious favours. 
That he should, for a foreign purse, so sell 10 

His Sovereign's life to death and treachery. 

Trumpets sound. Enter King Henry, Scroop, 
Cambridge, Grey, «;^</ Attendants. 

K, Hen, Now sits the wind fair, and we will aboard. 
My Lord of Cambridge, and my kind Lord of Masham, 
And you, my gentle knight, give me your thoughts : 
Think you not that the powers we bear with us 1 5 

Will cut their passage through the force of France, 
Doing the execution and the act 
For which we have in head assembled them } 

Scroop, No doubt, my liege, if each man do his best. 

K, Hen, I doubt not that ; since we are well persuaded 
We carry not a heart with us from hence 21 

That grows not in a fair consent with ours, 
Nor leave not one behind that doth not wish 
Success and conquest to attend on us. 
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Cam, Never was monarch better feared and lov*d 25 

Than is your Majesty : there's not, I think, a subject 
That sits in heart-grief and uneasiness 
Under the sweet shade of your government. 

Grey, True : those that were your father's enemies 
Have steep'd their galls in honey and do serve you 30 

With hearts create of duty and of zeal. 

K, Hen, We therefore have great cause of thankfulness ; 
And shall forget the office of our hand, 
Sooner than quittance of desert and merit, 
According to the weight and worthiness. 35 

Scroop, So service shall with steeled sinews toil. 
And labour shall refresh itself with hope, 
To do your grace incessant services. 

K, Hen, We judge no less. Uncle of Exeter, 
Enlarge the man committed yesterday, 40 

That rail'd against our person : we consider 
It was excess of wine that set him on ; 
And on his more advice we pardon him. 

Scroop. That's mercy, but too much security: 
Let him be punish'd, sovereign, lest example 45 

Breed, by his sufferance, more of such a kind. 

K, hen, O, let us yet be merciful. 

Cam, So may your highness, and yet punish too. 

Grey, Sir, 
You show great mercy, if you give him life, 50 

After the taste of much correction. 

K, Hen, Alas, your too much love and care of me 
Are heavy orisons 'gainst this poor wretch! 
If little faults, proceeding on (fistemper. 
Shall not be wmk'd at, how shall we stretch our eye 55 

When capital crimes, chew'd, swallow'd, and digested, 
Appear before us? We'll yet enlarge that man, 
Though Cambridge, Scroop, and Grey, in their dear care 
And tender preservation of our person. 
Would have him punish'd. And now to our French causes : 
Who are the late commissioners ? 61 

, Cam, I one, my lord : 
Your highness bade me ask for it to-day. 

Scrocp, So did you me, my liege. 

Gr^, And I, my royal sovereign. 65 

K, Hen, Then, Richard, Earl of Cambridge, there is yours ; 
There yours, Lord Scroop of Masham ; and, sir knight, 
Grey of Northumberland, this same is yours ; 
Read them; and know, I know your worthiness, 
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My Lord of Westmoreland, and uncle Exeter, 70 

We will aboard to-night. Why, how now, gentlemen ! 

What see you in those papers that you lose 

So much complexion ? Look ye, how they change ! 

Their cheeks are paper. Why, what read you there^ 

That hath so cowarded and chas'd your blood 75 

Out of appearance ? 

Cam. I do confess my fault ; 

And do submit me to your highness' mercy. 

S^o/. I '^^ "^^'^^ ^^ ^^^ ^PP®^^- 

AT. ^n. The mercy that was quick in us but late, 
By your own counsel is suppressed and killed : 80 

You must not dare, for shame, to talk of mercy; 
For your own reasons turn into your bosoms, 
As dogs upon their masters, worrying you. 
See you, my princes and my noble peers. 
These English monsters ! My Lord of Cambridge here, 
You know how apt our love was to accord 86 

To furnish him with all appertinents 
Belonging to his honour ; and this man 
Hath, for a few light crowns, lightly conspired, 
And sworn unto the practices of France, 90 

To kill us here in Hampton : to the which 
This knight, no less for bounty bound to us 
Than Cambridge is, hath likewise sworn. But O, 
What shall I say to thee. Lord Scroop ? thou cruel, 
Ingrrateful, savage, and inhuman creature ! 95 

Thou that didst bear the key of all my counsels, 
That kneVst the very bottom of my soul. 
That almost mightst have coin'd me into gold, 
Wouldst thou have practised on me for thy use ? 
May it be possible, that foreign hire lOO 

Could out of thee extract one spark of evil 
That might annoy my finger.? 'tis so strange, 
That, though the truth of it stands off as gross 
As black and white, my eye will scarcely see it. 
Treason and murder ever kept together, 105 

As two yoke-devils sworn to either^s purpose, 
Working so grossly in a natural cause, 
That admiration did not whoop at them : 
But thou, 'gainst all proportion, didst bring in 
Wonder to wait on treason and on murder : 1 10 

And whatsoever cunning fiend it was 
That wrought upon thee so preposterously 
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Hath got the voice in hell for excellence : 

All other devils, that suggest by treasons, 

Do botch and bungle up damnation 115 

With patches, colours, and with forms being fetched 

From glistering semblances of piety ; 

But he that tempered thee bade thee stand up. 

Gave thee no instance why thou shouldst do treason, 

Unless to dub thee with the name of traitor. 120 

If that same demon that hath guU'd thee thus 

Should with his lion gait walk the whole world, 

He might return to vasty Tartar back. 

And tell the legions, * I can never win 

A soul as easy as that Englishman's.' 125 

O, how hast thou with jealousy infected 

The sweetness of affiance ! Show men dutiful? 

Why, so didst thou : seem they grave and learned ? 

Why, so didst thou : come they of noble family? 

Why, so didst thou : seem they religious ? 130 

Why, so didst thou : or are they spare in diet. 

Free from gross passion or of mirth or anger. 

Constant in spirit, not swerving with the blood, 

Garnished and decked in modest complement, 

Not working with the eye without the ear, 135 

And but in purged judgment trusting neither? 

Such and so finely bolted didst thou seem : 

And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot. 

To mark the full-fraught man and best indued 

With some suspicion. I will weep for thee; 140 

For this revolt of thine, methinks, is like 

Another fall of man. Their faults are open : 

Arrest them to the answer of the law ; 

And God acquit them of their practices ! 

Exe. I arrest thee of high treason, by the name of Richard, 
Earl of Cambridge. 146 

I arrest thee of high treason, by the name of Henry, Lord 
Scroop of Masham. 

I arrest thee of high treason, by the name of Thomas Grey, 
knight, of Northumberland. 150 

Scroop. Our purposes God justly hath discovered; 
And I repent my fault more than my death ; 
Which I beseech your highness to forgive, 
Although my body pay the price of it. 

Cam, For me, the gold of France did not seduce; 155 
Although I did admit it as a motive 
The sooner to effect what I intended: 
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But God be thanked for prevention ; 

Which I in sufferance heartily will rejoice, 

Beseeching God and you to pardon me. ^ l6o 

Grey, Never did faithful subject more rejoice 
At the discovery of most dangerous treason 
Than I do at this hour joy o'er myself, 
Prevented from a damned enterprise : 
My fault, but not my body, pardon. Sovereign. 165 

K. Hen, God cfuit you in His mercy ! Hear your sentence. 
You have conspir'd against our royal person, 
Join'd with an enemy proclaimed, and from his coffers 
Received the golden earnest of our death ; 
Wherein you would have sold your King to slaughter, 170 
His princes and his peers to servitude. 
His subjects to oppression and contempt. 
And his whole kingdom into desolation. 
Touching our person seek we no revenge ; 
But we our kingdom's safety must so tender, 175 

Whose ruin you have sought, that to her laws 
We do deliver you. Get you therefore hence, 
Poor miserable wretches, to your death : 
The taste whereof, God of His mercy give 
You patience to endure, and true repentance 180 

Of all your dear offences ! Bear them hence. 

\Exeunt Cambridge, Scroop, and OKZY^guardea, 
Now, lords, for France ; the enterprise whereof 
Shall be to you, as us, like glorious. 
We doubt not of a fair and lucky war, 
Since God so graciously hath brought to light 185 

This dangerous treason lurking in our way 
To hinder our beginnings. We doubt not now 
But every rub is smoothed on our way. 
Then forth, dear countrymen : let us deliver 
Our puissance into the hand of God, 190 

Puttmg it straight in expedition. 
Cheerly to sea; the signs of war advance: 
No king of England, if not king of France. [Exeunt. 



SCENE III.—LONDON. Be/ore a Tavern in Eastcheap. 

Enter Pistol, Hostess, Nym, Bardolph, and "Roy. 
Host, Prithee, honey-sweet husband, let me bring thee to 
Staines. 
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Pist No ; for my manly heart doth yearn. 
Bardolph, be blithe : Nym, rouse thy vaunting veins : 
Boy, bristle thy courage up; for Falstaff he is dead^ 5 

And we must yearn therefore. 

Bard, Would I were with him, wheresome'er he is, either 
in heaven or in hell ! 

Ho^t Nay, sure, he's not in hell : he's in Arthur's bosom, 
if ever man went to Arthur's bosom. 'A made a finer end 
and went away an it had been any christom child ; 'a parted 
even just between twelve and one, even at the turning o' the 
tide : for after I saw him fumble with the sheets and play 
with flowers and smile upon his fingers' ends, I knew there 
was but one way ; for his nose was as sharp as a pen, and 'a 
babbled of green fields. * How now, Sir John !' quoth I : 
* what, man ! be o' good cheer.' So 'a cried out, * God, God, 
God !' three or four times. Now I, to comfort him, bid him 
'a should not think of God ; I hoped there was no need to 
trouble himself with any such thoughts yet. So 'a bade me 
lay more clothes on his feet : I put my hand into the bed 
and felt them, and they were as cold as any stone ; then I 
felt to his knees, and they were as cold as any stone, and so 
upward and upward, and all was as cold as any stone. 

Nym, They say he cried out of sack. 25 

Host, Ay, that 'a did. 

Bard, And of women. 

Host, Nay, that 'a did not. 

Boy, Yes, that 'a did; and said they wer6 devils incarnate. 

Host, 'A could never abide carnation ; 'twas a colour he 
never liked. 31 

Boy, 'A said once, the devil would have him about women. 

Host, 'A did in some sort, indeed, handle women ; but then 
he was rheumatic, and talked of the whore of Babylon. 

Boy, Do you not remember, 'a saw a flea stick upon Bar- 
dolph's nose, and 'a said it was a black soul burning in hell- 
fire? 

Bard, Well, the fuel is gone that maintained that fire: 
thaf s all the riches I got in his service. 

Nym, Shall we shog 1 the king will be gone from South- 
ampton. 41 

Pist, Come, let's away. My love, give me thy lips. 
Look to my chattels and my movables : 
Let senses rule; the word is * Pitch and Pay :' 
Trust none; 45 

For * oaths are straws,' men's faiths are wafer-cakes, 
And * hold-fast is the only dog,' my duck: 
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Therefore, Caveto be thy counsellor. 

Go, clear thy crystals. Yoke-fellows in arms, 

Let us to P'rance ; like horse-leeches, my boys, 50 

To suck, to suck, the very blood to suck ! 

B(^, And that is but unwholesome food, they say. 

Pist Touch her soft mouth, and march. 

Bard. Farewell, hostess. [Kissingher. 

Nym, I cannot kiss, that is the humour of it ; but, adieu. 

Pist, Let housewifery appear : keep close, I thee con^^nd. 

Host Farewell; adieu. [Exeunt S7 



SCENE IV.— France. TAe King's Palace. 

Flourish. Enter the French King, the Dauphin, the 
Dukes of Berri^«^ Bretagne, the Constable, 
and others. 
Fr. King. Thus comes the English with full power upon us ; 

And more than carefully it us concerns 

To answer royally in our defences. 

Therefore the Dukes of Berri and of Bretagne, 

Of Brabant and of Orleans, shall make forth, 5 

And you. Prince Dauphin, with all swift despatch, 

To line and new repair our towns of war 

With men of courage and with means defendant; 

For England his approaches makes as fierce 

As waters to the sucking of a gulf. xo 

It fits us then to be as provident 

As fear may teach us out of late examples 

Left by the fatal and neglected English 

Upon our fields. 
Dau. My most redoubted father, 

It is most meet we arm us 'gainst the foe ; 15 

For peace itself should not so dull a kingdom. 

Though war nor no known quarrel were in question, 

But that defences, musters, preparations. 

Should be maintain'd, assembled, and collected. 

As were a war in expectation. 20 

Therefore, I say 'tis meet we all go forth 

To view the sick and feeble parts of France : 

And let us do it with no show of fear; 

No, with no more than if we heard that England 

Were busied with a Whitsun morris-dance : 35 

For, my good liege, she is so idly king'd. 
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Her sceptre so fantastically borne 

By a vain, giddy, shallow, humorous youth, 

That fear attends her not. 

Con. O peace, Prince Dauphin ! 

You are too much mistaken in this king : 30 

Question, your grace, the late ambassadors, 
With what great state he heard their embassy, 
How well supplied with noble counsellors, 
How modest in exception, and withal 
How terrible in constant resolution, 35 

And you shall find his vanities forespent 
Were but the outside of the Roman Brutus, 
Covering discretion with a coat of folly ; 
As gardeners do with ordure hide those roots 
That shall first spring and be most delicate. 40 

Dau, Well, 'tis not so, my Lord High Constable ; 
But though we think it so, it is no matter : 
In cases of defence 'tis best to weigh 
The enemy more nwghty than he seems : 
So the proportions of defence are fiird ; 45 

Which of a weak and niggardly projection 
Doth, like a miser, spoil his coat with scanting 
A little cloth. 

Fr, King. Think we King Harry strong ; 
And, princes, look you strongly arm to meet him. 
The kindred of him hath been flesh'd upon us ; 50 

And he is bred out of that bloody strain 
That haunted us in our familiar paths : 
Witness our too much memorable shame 
When Cressy battle fatally was struck. 
And all our princes captiv'd by the hand 55 

Of that black name, Edward, Black Prince of Wales; 
Whiles that his mountain sire, on mountain standing, 
Up in the air, crown'd with the golden sun, 
Saw his heroical seed, and smil'd to see him, 
Mangle the work of nature, and deface 60 

The patterns that by God and by French fathers 
Had twenty years been made. This is a stem 
Of that victorious stock; and let us fear 
The native mightiness and fate of him. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Ambassadors from Harry, King of England, 65 
Do crave admittance to your majesty. 
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Fr. King, Well give them present audience. Go, and 
bring them. \Exeunt Messenger and certain Lords. 
You see this chase is hotly follow'dj, friends. 

Dau, Turn head, and stop pursuit ; for coward dogs 
Most spend their mouths when what they seem to threaten 
Runs far before them. Good, my Sovereign, 71 

Take up the English short, and let them know 
Of what a Monarchy you are the head : 
Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin 
As self-neglecting. 

Re-enter Lords, with Exeter and Train. 

Fr, King, From our brother England ? 75 

Exe, From him ; and thus he greets your Majesty. 
He wills you, in the name of God Almighty, 
That you divest yourself, and lay apart 
The borrowed glories that by gift of Heaven, 
By law of nature and of nations, *long 80 

To him and to his heirs ; namely, the Crown 
And all wide-stretched honours that pertain 
By custom and the ordinance of times 
Unto the crown of France. That you may know 
'Tis no sinister nor no awkward claim, 85 

Pick'd from the worm-holes of long-vanish*d days. 
Nor from the dust of old oblivion rak'd. 
He sends you this most memorable Line, [Presents a scroll. 
In every branch truly demonstrative ; 
Willing you overlook this pedigree : 90 

And when you find hini evenly derived 
From his most fam'd of famous ancestors, 
Edward the Third, he bids you then resign 
Your crown and kingdom, indirectly held 
From him the native and true challenger. 95 

Fr, King, Or else what follows ? 

Exe, Bloody constraint ; for if you hide the crown 
Even in your hearts, there will he rake for it : 
Therefore in fierce tempest is he coming. 
In thunder and in earthquake, like a Jov^ 100 

That, if requiring fail, he will compel ; 
And bids you, in the bowels of the Lord, 
Deliver up the crown, and to take mercy 
On the poor souls for whom this hungry \^ar 
Opens his vasty jaws; and on your head loS 

Turning the widows' tears, die orphans' cries, 
The dead men's blood, the pining maidens' groai\s, 
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For husbands, fathers, and betrothed lovers, 

That shall be swallowed in this controversy. 

This is his claim, his threatening, and my message; no 

Unless the Dauphin be in presence here, 

To whom expressly I brin^ greeting too. 

Fr, King, For us, we will consider of this further : 
To-morrow sh^ you bear our full intent 
Back to our brother England. 

Dau, For the Dauphin, 115 

I stand here for him : what to him from England ? 

Exe, Scorn and defiance; slight regard, contempt, 
And anything that may not misbecome 
The mighty sender, doth he prize you at. 
Thus says my king; an if your father's highness 120 

Do not, in grant of all demands at large. 
Sweeten the bitter mock you sent his Majesty, 
Hell call you to so hot an answer of it, 
That caves and womby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your trespass and return your mock 125 

In second accent of his ordinance. 

Dau. Say, xixay father render fair return, 
It is against my will; for I desire 
Nothing but odds with England : to that end. 
As matching to his youth and vanity, 130 

I did present him with the Paris balls. 

Exe, Hell make your Paris Louvre shake for it, 
Were it the mistress-court of mighty Europe : 
And, be assur'd, youll find a difference, 
As we his subjects have in wonder found, 135 

Between the promise of his greener days 
And these he masters now : now he weighs time 
Even to the utmost grain : that you shall read 
In your own losses, if he stay in France. 

Fr, King, To-morrow shall you know our mind at full. 

Exe, Despatch us with all speed, lest that our king 141 
Come here himself to question our delay; 
For he is footed in this land already. 

Fr, King, You shall be soon despatched with fan: condi- 
tions : 
A night is but small breath and little pause 145 

To answer matters of this consequence. 

[Flourish. Exeunt 
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ACT III. 

PROLOGUE. 

Enter Chorus. 
Char, Thus with imagined wing our swift scene flies 
In motion of no less celerity 
Than that of thought. Suppose that you have seen 
The well-appointed King at Hampton pier 
Embark his Royalty; and his brave fleet 5 

With silken streamers the young Phoebus fanning : 
Play with your fancies, and in them behold 
Upon the hempen tackle ship-boys climbing; 
Hear the shrill whistle which doth order give 
To sounds confus'd; behold the threaden sails, 10 

Borne with the invisible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd sea, 
Breasting the lofty surge : O, do but think 
You stand upon the rivage and behold 
A city on the inconstant billows dancing; 15 

For so appears this fleet majestical, 
Holding due course to Harfleur. Follow, follow: 
Grapple your minds to stemage of this navy. 
And leave your England, as dull midnight still, 
Guarded with grandsires, babies, and old women, 20 

Either past or not arrived to pith and puissance; 
For who is he, whose chin is but enriched 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
These cull'd and choice-drawn cavaliers to France? 
Work, work your thoughts, and therein see a siege, 25 

Behold the ordnance on their carriages, 
With fatal mouths gaping on girded Harfleur. 
Suppose the ambassador from the French comes back ; 
Tells Harry that the king doth offer him 
Katharine his daughter, and with her, to dowry, 30 

Some petty and unprofitable dukedoms. 
The offer likes not : and the nimble gunner 
With linstock now the devilish cannon touches, 

[Alarum, and chatnbers go off. 
And down goes all before them. Still be kind, 34 

And eke out our performance with your mind. \ExiU 
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SCENE I.— France. Before HarfUur. 

Alarum. Enter King Henry, Exeter, Bedford, 
Gloucester, and Soldiers, with scalinf^-ladders, 

K. Hen, Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once 
more; 
Or close the wall up with our English dead. 
In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility : 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 5 

Then imitate the action of the tiger; 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood. 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favour'd rage; 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 10 

Like the brass cannon ; let the brow overwhelm it 
As fearftdly as doth a galled rock 
Overhang and jutty his confounded base, 
Swiird with the wild and wasteful ocean. 
Now set the teeth and stretch the nostril wide, 15 

Hold hard the breath and bend up every spirit 
To his full height. On, on, you noblest English, 
Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof ! 
Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 
Have in these parts from mom till even fought 20 

And sheath'd their swords for lack of argument : 
Dishonour not your mothers ; now attest 
That those whom you call'd fathers did beget you. 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood. 
And teach them how to war. And you, good yeomen, 25 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
The mettle of your pastiure ; let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding ; which I doubt not ; 
For there is none of vou so mean and base. 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 30 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
Straining upon the start. The game's afoot : 
Follow your spirit, and upon this charge 
Cry, * God for Harry, England, and Saint George ! ' 

[Exeunt, Alarum^ and chambers go off. 
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SCENE Ih^Thesame. 

Enter Nym, Bardolph, Pistol, and 'Boy. 
Bard. On, on, on, on, on ! to the breach, to the breach ! 
Nym. Pray thee, corporal, stay: the knocks are too hot; 
and, for mine own part, I have not a case of lives : the 
humour of it is too hot, that is the very plain-song of it. 
Pist, The plain-song is most just'; for humours do abound : 
Knocks go and come; God's vassals drop and die; 
And sword and shield, 
In bloody field, 
Doth win immortal fame. 
Boy. Would I were in an alehouse in London ! I would 
give all my fame for a pot of ale and safety. 1 1 

Pist. And I : If wishes would prevail with me, 

My purpose would not fail with me. 
But thither would I hie. 
Boy. M duly, but not as truly, 15 

As bird doth sing on bough. 

Enter Fluellen. 

Flu. Up to the breach, you dogs ! avaunt, you cullions ! 
Will you not up to the preaches ! [Driving them forward. 

Pist. Be merciful, great duke, to men of mould. 
Abate thy rage, abate thy manly rage, 20 

Abate thy rage, great duke ! 
Good bawcock, bate thy rage; use lenity, sweet chuck! 

Nym. These be good humours! your honour wins bad 
humours. [Exeunt all but Boy. 

Boy. As young as I am, I have observed these three 
swashers. I am boy to them all three : but all they three, 
though they would serve me, could not be man to mej for 
indeed three such antics do not amount to a man. For 
Bardolph, he is white-livered and red-faced ; by the means 
whereof 'a faces it out, but fights not. For Pistol, he hath a 
killing tongue and a quiet sword ; by the means whereof 'a 
breaks words, and keeps whole weapons. For Nym, he 
hath heard that men of few words are the best men ; and 
therefore he scorns to say his prayers, lest 'a should be 
thought a coward : but his few bad words are matched with 
as few good deeds ; for 'a never broke any man's head but 
his own, and that was against a post when he was drunk. 
They will steal anything and call it purchase. Bardolph 
stole a lute-case, bore it twelve leagues, and sold it for three 
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halfpence. Nym and Bardolph are sworn brothers in filch- 
ing, and in Calais they stole a fire-shovel : I knew by that 
piece of service the men would carry coals. They would 
have me as familiar with men's pockets as their gloves or 
their handkerchers : which makes much against my man- 
hood, if I should take from another's pocket to put into 
mine ; for it is plain pocketing up of wrongs. I must leave 
them, and seelc some better service; fihieu: villanjr goes 
against my weak stomach, and therefore I must cast it up. 

Re-enter Fluellen, Ggwek following. 

Gow, Captain Fluellen, you must come presently to the 
mines ; the Duke of Gloucester would speak with you. 50 

Flu, To the mines ! tell you the duke, it is not so good to 
come to the mines ; for, look you, the mines is not according 
to the disciplines of the war : the concavities of it is not suffi- 
cient; for, look you, th* athversary, you may discuss unto 
the duke, look you, is digt himself four yard under the 
countermines : b/r Lady, I think 'a will plow up all, if there 
is not better directions. 

Gow, The Duke of Gloucester, to whom the order of the 
siege is given, is altogether directed by an Irishman, a very 
valiant gentleman, i' faith. 60 

Flu, It is Captain Macmorris, is it not ? 

Gow, I think it be. 

Flu, By'r Lady, he is an ass, as in the world : I will verify 
as much in his beard : he has no more directions in the true 
discii)lines of the wars, look you, of the Roman disciplines, 
than is a puppy-dog. 

Enter Macmorris and]PiM^ in the distance, 

Gow, Here 'a comes; and the Scots captain, Captain 
Jamy, with him. 68 

Flu, Captain Jamy is a mar\'ellous falorous gentleman, 
that is certain ; and of great expedition and knowledge in 
th' aunchient wars, upon my particular knowledge of his 
directions : b/r Lady, he will maintain his argument as well 
as any military man in the world, in the disciplines of the 
pristine wars of the Romans. 

Jamy, I say gud-day, Captain Fluellen. 

Flu, God-den to your worship, good Captain James. 

Gow, How now. Captain Macmorris ! have you quit the 
mines ? have the pioneers given o'er ? 78 

Mac, O ! tish ill done : the work ish give over, the trom- 
pet sound the retreat. By my hand, I swear, and my father's 
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soul, the work ish ill done ; it ish give over : I would have 
blowed up the town, so save me, la ! in an hour : O, tish ill 
done, tish ill done ; by my hand, tish ill done ! 83 

Flu, Captain Macmorris, I beseech you now, will you 
voutsafe me, look you, a few disputations with you, as partly 
touching or concerning the disciplines of the war, the Roman 
wars, in the way of argument, look you, and friendly com- 
munication ; partly to satisfy my opinion, and partly for the 
satisfaction, look you, of my mind, as touching the direction 
of the military discipline ; that is the point. 90 

Jamy, It sail be vary gud, gud feith, gud captains bath : 
and I sail quit you with gud leve, as I may pick occasion ; 
that sail I, marry. 

Mac, It is no time to discourse, so save me : the day is 
hot, and the weadier, and the wars, and the king, and the 
dukes : it is no time to discourse. The town is beseeched, 
and the trumpet calls us to the breach ; and we talk, and, 
b/r lakins, do nothing : 'tis shame for us all : 'Od sa' me, 
'tis shame to stand still ; it is shame, by my hand : and there 
is throats to be cut, and works to be done ; and there ish 
nothing done, la ! loi 

Jamy, By the mess, ere theise eyes of mine take them- 
selves to slomber, ay'll de gud service, or ay'll lig i' the grand 
for it ; ay, or go to death ; and ay'U pay't as valorously as I 
may, that sail I suerly do, that is the brefF and the long. 
Marry, I wad full fain hear some question 'tween you tway. 

Flu, Captain Macmorris, I think, look you, under your 
correction, there is not many of your nation — 

Mac, Of my nation ! What ish my nation ? What ish my 
nation ? . Who talks of my nation, ish a villain, and a bastard, 
and a knave, and a rascal. in 

Flu, Look you, if you take the matter otherwise than is 
meant. Captain Macmorris, peradventure I shall think you 
do not use me with that affability as in discretion you ought 
to use me, look you ; being as good a man as yourself, both 
in the disciplines of war, and in the derivation of my birth, 
and in other particularities. 

Mac, I do not know you so good a man as myself : so 
save me, I will cut off your head. 

Gow, Gentlemen both, you will mistake each other. 120 

Jamy, A ! that's a foul fault. \A parley sounded. 

Gow, The town sounds a parley. 

Flu. Captain Macmorris, when there is more better oppor- 
tunity to be required, look you, I will be so bold as to tell you, I 
know the disciplines of war ; and there is an end. \ExmnU 
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SCENE Ul,--Tke same. Before the Gates, 

The Governor and some Citizens on the Walls j the English 
Forces below. Enter King Henry and his Train, 
K. Hen, How yet resolves the governor of the town ? 
This is the latest parle we will admit : 
llierefore to our best mercy give yourselves ; 
Or like to men proud of destruction 

Defy us to our worst : for, as I am a soldier, 5 

A name that in my thoughts becomes me best, 
If I begin the battery once again, 
I will not leave the half-achieved Harfleur 
Till in her ashes she he buried. 

The gates of mercy shall be all shut up, lo 

And the fleshed soldier, rough and hard of heart, 
In liberty of bloodjr hand shall range 
With conscience wide as hell, mowing like grass 
Your fresh-fair virgins and your flowering infants. 
What is it then to me, if impious war, 15 

Arrayed in flames like to the prince of fiends, 
Do, with his smirch'd complexion, all fell feats 
Enlink'd to waste and desolation ? 
What is't to me, when you yourselves are cause, 
If your pure maidens fall into the hand 20 

Of hot and forcing violation? 
What rein can hold hcentious wickedness 
When down the hill he holds his fierce career ? 
We may as bootless spend our vain command 
Upon the enraged soldiers in their spoil 25 

As send precepts to the leviathan 
To come ashore. Therefore, you men of Harfleur, 
Take pity of your town and of your people. 
Whiles yet my soldiers are in my command ; 
Whiles yet the cool and temperate wind of grace 30 

Overblows the filthy and contagious clouds 
Of heady murder, spoil, and villainy. 
If not, why, in a moment look to see 
The blind and bloody soldier with foul hand 
Defile the locks of your shrill-shrieking daughters ; 35 

Your fathers taken by the silver beards. 
And their most reverend heads dash'd to the walls, 
Your naked infants spitted upon pikes, 
Whiles the mad mothers with their howls confus'd 
Do break the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry 40 

F 
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At Herod's bloody-hunting slaughtermen. 
What say you ? will you yield, and this avoidj 
Or, guilty in defence, be thus destroyed ? 

Gov, Our expectation hath this day an end : 
The Dauphin, whom of succours we entreated, 45 

Returns us * that his powers are yet not ready 
To raise so great a siege.' Therefore, great king, 
We yield our town and lives to thy soft mercy. 
Enter our gates ; dispose of us and ours ; 
For we no longer are defensible. 50 

K, Hen, Open your gates. Come, uncle Exeter, 
Go you and enter Harfleur ; there remain. 
And fortify it strongly 'gainst the French : 
Use mercy to them aJl. For us, dear uncle^ 
The winter coming on and sickness growing 55 

Upon our soldiers, we'll retire to Calais. 
To-night in Harfleur we will be your guest ; 
To-morrow for the march are we addrest. 

{Flourish. The King and his Train enter the town. 



SCENE IV.— Rouen. A Room in the King's Palace. 

Enter Katharine and Alice. 

Kath. Alice, tu as est6 en Angleterre, et tu bien paries le 
langage. 

Alice. Un peu, madame. 

Kath. Je te prie, m'enseignez ; il faut que j'apprenne ^ 
parler. Comment appelez-vous la main en Anglais ? 5 

4^ Alice. La main ? il est appel^e de hand. 

Kath. De hand. Et les doigts ? 

Alice. Les doigts? ma foy, j'oublie les doigts ; mais je me 
souviendrai. Les doigts? je pense qu'ils sont appel6s de 
fingresj ouy, defingres, 10 

i Kath. La mam, de hand; les doigts, defingres. Je pense 
[ue je suis une bonne escoliere; j'ai gagne deux mots 
'Anglais vistement. Comment appelez-vous les ongles ? 

Alice. Les ongles ? nous les appelons de nails, 

Kath. De nails. Escoutez ; dites-moy, si je parle bien : 
de handy defingres, et de nails. 16 

Alice. C'est bien diet, madame ; c'est fort bon Anglais. 

Kath. Dites-moy I'Anglais pour le bras. 

Alice. De ann, madame. 

Kath. Etlecoude? ao 
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Alice, De elbow, 

Kath. De elbow, Je m'en vaitz faire la r^p^tition de tous 
les mots que vous m'avez appris d^s a present. 

Alice, II est trop difficile, madame, comme je pense. 

Kath, Excusez-moi, Alice ; escoutez : de hand, defingres^ 
de nailsy de arm, de bilbow, 26 

Alice. De elbow, madame. 

Kath, O Seigneur Dieu, je m'en oublie ! de elbow. Com- 
ment appelez-vous le col ? 

Alice, De neck, madame. 30 

Kath, De nick, Et le menton ? 

Alice, De chin, 

Kath, De sin, Le col, de nickj le menton, de sin, 

Alice, Oui. Sauf votre honneur, en v6rit6, vous prononcez 
les mots aussi droict que les natifs d'Angleterre. 35 

Kath, Je ne doute point que j'apprendrai, par la grace de 
Dieu, et en peu de temps. 

AUce, N'avez vous deja oubli6 ce que je vous ay enseign6 ? 

Kath, Non, je reciterai ^ vous promptement : de hand, de 
fingres, de mails — 40 

Alice, De nails, madame. 

Kath, De nails, de arm, de ilbow, 

Alice, Sauf votre honneur, de elbow. 

Kath. Ainsi dis-je ; de elbow, de nick, et de sin. Com- 
ment appelez-vous le pied et la robe ? 45 

Alice, Defoot, maciame; et de coun, 

Kath, De foot et de coun I O Seigneur Dieu ! ce sont 
mots de son mauvais, corruptible, grosse, et impudicjue, et 
non pour les dames de honneur denser : je ne voudrais pro- 
noncer ces mots devant les seigneurs de France pour tout 
le monde. It faut I de foot et de coun / N6antmoms, je're- 
citerai une autre fois ma le^on ensemble : de hand, de 
/Ingres, de nails, de arm, de elbow, de nick, de sin, de foot, 
de coun, 

Alice, Excellent, madame ! 55 

Kath. C'est assez pour une fois : allons-nous & disner. 

\Exeunt, 



SCENE V.^The same. Another Room in the Palace, 

Enter the King of France, the Dauphin, the Duke of 
Bourbon, the Constable of France, and others, 
Fr, King. 'Tis certain he hath passed the river Somme. 
Con, And if he be not fought withal, my lord, 
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Let us not live in France ; let us quit all, 
And give our vineyards to a barbarous people. 

Dau, O Dieu vivanil shall a few sprays of us, $ 

The emptying of our fathers' luxury, 
Our scions, put in wild and savage stock, 
Spirt up so suddenly into the clouds, 
Arid overlook their grafters ? 

Bour, Normans, but bastard Normans, Norman bastards ! 
Mort de ma vie / if they march along 1 1 

Unfought withal, but I will sell my dukedom. 
To buy a slobbery and a dirty farm 
In that nook-shotten isle of Albion. 

Con, Dieu de bataillesi where have they this mettle? 15 
Is not their climate foggy, raw, and dull. 
On whom, as in despite, the sun looks pale, 
Killing their fruit with frowns ? Can sodden water, 
A drench for sur-rein'd jades, their barley-broth, 
Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heat ? 20 

And shall our quick blood, spirited with wine. 
Seem frosty ? O, for the honour of our land, 
Let us not hang like roping icicles 
Upon our houses' thatch, whiles a more frosty people 
Sweat drops of gallant youth in our rich fields ! — 25 

Poor we may call them in their native lords. 

Dau. By faith and honour. 
Our madams mock at us, and plainly say 
Our mettle is bred out and they will give 
Their bodies to the lust of English youth 30 

To new-store France with bastard warriors. 

Bour, They bid us to the English dancing schools, 
And teach lavoltas high and swift corantos ; 
Saying our grace is only in our heels. 
And that we are most lofty runaways. 35 

Fr, King, Where is Mountjoy the herald? speed him 
hence : 
Let him greet England with our sharp defiance. 
Up, princes ! and, with spirit of honour edg'd 
More sharper than your swords, hie to the field : 
Charles Delabreth, High Constable of France ; 40 

You Dukes of Orleans, Bourbon, and of Berri, 
Alengon, Brabant, Bar, and Burgundy ; 
Jaques Chatillon, Rambures, Vaudemont, 
Beaumont, Grandpr6, Roussi, and Fauconberg, 
Foix, Lestrale, Bouciqualt, and Charolois ; 45 

High dukes, great princes, barons, lords, and knights, 
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For your great seats now quit you of great shames. 

Bar Harry England, that sweeps through our land 

With pennons painted in the blood of Harfleur : 

Rush on his host, as doth the melted snow 50 

Upon the valleys, whose low vassal seat 

The Alps doth spit and void his rheum upon: 

Go down upon him, you have power enough, 

And in a captive chariot into Rouen 

Bring him our prisoner. 

Con. This becomes the great 55 

Sorry am I his numbers are so few, 
His soldiers sick and famish'd in their march. 
For I am sure, when he shall see our army, 
Hell drop his heart into the sink of fear, 
And for achievement offer us his ransom. 60 

Fr. King, Therefore, lord constable, haste on Mountjoy, 
And let him say to England that we send 
To know what willing ransom he will give. 
Prince Dauphin, you shall stay with us in Rouen. 

Dau, Not so, I do beseech your majesty. 65 

Fr, King, Be patient, for you shall remain with us. 
Now forth, lord constable and princes all. 
And quickly bring us word of England's fall. \ExeunU 



SCENE VI.— 7%^ English Camp in Picardy. 

Enter Gower and Fluellen, meeting. 

Gow. How now, Captain Fluellen ! come you from the 
bridge? 

Flu, I assure you, there is very excellent services com- 
mitted at the bridge. 

Gow. Is the Duke of Exeter safe ? 5 

Flu, The Duke of Exeter is as magnanimous as Aga- 
memnon ; and a man that I love and honour with my soul, 
and my heart, and my duty, and my life, and my living, and 
my uttermost power : he is not — God be praised and blessed ! 
— any hurt in the world ; but keeps the bridge most valiantly, 
with excellent discipline. There is an aunchient lieutenant 
there at the pridge, I think in my very conscience he is as 
valiant a man as Mark Antony; and he is a man of no 
estimation in the world; but I did see him do as gallant 
service. 15 

Gow. What do you call him ? 
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Flu* He is called Aunchient PistoL 
Gow* I know hira not. 

Enter Pistol. 

Flu, Here is the man. 

Pist Captain, I thee beseech to do me favours: 20 

The Duke of Exeter doth love thee well. 

Flu, Ay, I praise God ; and I have merited 
Some love at his hands. 

Pist, Bardolph, a soldier, firm and sound of heart, 
Of buxom valour, hath, by cruel fate, 25 

And giddy Fortune's furious fickle wheel, 
That goddess blind, 
That stands upon the rolling restless stone — 

Flu, By your patience, Aunchient Pistol. Fortune is 
painted blind, with a mufiler afore his eyes, to signify to you 
that Fortune is blind ; and she is painted also with a wheel, 
to signify to you, which is the moral of it, that she is turning, 
and inconstant, and mutability, and variation : and her foot, 
look you, is fixed upon a spherical stone, which rolls, and 
rolls, and rolls : in good truth, the poet makes a most excel- 
lent description of it : Fortune is an excellent moral 36 

Pist, Fortune is Bardolph's foe, and frowns on him 5 
For he hath stolen a pax, and hanged must 'a be : 
A damned death ! 

Let gallows gape for dog; let man go free, 40 

And let not hemp his wind-pipe suffocate : 
But Exeter hath given the doom of death 
For pax of little price. 

Therefore, go speak; the duke will hear thy voice; 
And let not Bardolph's vital thread be cut 45 

With edge of penny cord and vile reproach : 
Speak, captain, for his life, and I will thee requite. 

Flu, Aunchient Pistol, I do partly understand your mean- 
ing. 

Pist, Why then, rejoice therefore. 50 

Flu, Certainly, aunchient, it is not a thing to rejoice at : 
for if, look you, he were my brother, I would desire the duke 
to use his good pleasure, and put him to execution ; for dis- 
cipline ought to be used. 

Pist, Die and be danrn'd ! and figo for thy firiendship ! 

Flu, It is well. 56 

Pist, The fig of Spain 1 \ExiU 

Flu, Veryp^ood. 

Gow, Is this the ancient that you told me of? Why, this 
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is an arrant counterfeit rascal ; I remember him now^ a bawd, 
a cutpurse. 

Flu, ril assure you, 'a uttered as brave words at the 
bridge as you shall see in a summer's day. But it is very 
well ; what he has spoke to me, that is well, I warrant you, 
when time is serve. 6$ 

Gow, Why, 'tis a gull, a fool, a rogue, that now and then 
goes to the wars, to grace himself at his return into London 
under the form of a soldier. And such fellows are perfect 
in the great commanders' names : and they will learn you by 
rote where services were done; at such and such a sconce, 
at such a breach, at such a convoy; who came off bravely, 
who was shot, who disgraced, what terms the enemy stood 
on; and this they con perfectly in the phrase of war, which 
they trick up with new-tuned oaths : and what a beard of 
the general's cut and a horrid suit of the canip will do among 
foaming bottles and ale-washed wits, is wonderful to be 
thought on. But you must learn to know such slanders of 
the age, or else you may be marvellously mistook. 78 

Flu, I tell you what, Captain Gower; I do perceive he is 
not the man that he would gladly make show to the world 
he is : if I find a hole in his coat, I will tell him my mind. 
[Drum heard.] Hark you, the king is coming, and I must 
speak with him from the pridge. 

Enler King Henry, Gloucester, and Soldiers, mlA 

colours, 

God bless your majesty ! 84 

K, Hen, How now, Fluellen ! camest thou from the bridge? 

Flu, Ay, so please your majesty. The Duke of Exeter 
has very gallantly maintained the pridge: the French is 
gone off, look you; and there is gallant and most prave 
passages ; many, th' athversary was have possession of the 
pridge; but he is enforced to retire, and the Duke of Exeter 
is master of the pridge : I can tell your majesty, the duke is 
a prave man. 

K, Hen, What men have you lost, Fluellen ? 93 

Flu, The perdition of th' athversary hath been very great, 
reasonable great : marry, for my part, I think the duke hath 
lost never a man, but one that is like to be executed for rob- 
bing a church, one Bardolph, if your majesty know the 
man : his face is all bubukles, and whelks, and knobs, and 
flames o' fire : and his lips blows at his nose, and it is like a 
coal of fire, sometimes plue and sometimes red; but his nose 
is executed, and his fire's out loi 
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ATI Hen, We would have all such offenders so cut off: and 
we give express charge, that in our marches through the 
country, there be nothing compelled from the villages, 
nothing taken but paid for, none of the French upbraided 
or abused in disdainful language ; for when lenity and cnielty 
play for a kingdom, the gentler gamester is the soonest 
winner. loS 

Tucket, Enter Montjoy. 

Mont, You know me by my habit. 

K, Hen, Well then I know thee : what shall I know of 
thee? 

Mont, My master's mind. 

K,Hen, Unfold it. 112 

Mont, Thus says my king : Say thou to Harry of Eng- 
land : Though we seemed dead, we did but sleep : advantage 
is a better soldier than rashness. Tell him we could have 
rebuked him at Harfleur, but that we thought not good to 
bruise an injury till it were full ripe : now we spe^ upon 
our cue, and our voice is imperial : England shall repent his 
folly, see his weakness, and admire our sufferance. Bid him 
therefore consider of his ransom ; which niust proportion the 
losses we have borne, the subjects we have lost, the disgrace 
we have digested ; which in weight to re-answer, his petti- 
ness would bow under. For our losses, his exchequer is too 
poor ; for the effusion of our blood, the muster of his king- 
dom too faint a number; and for our disgrace, his own 
person, kneeling at our feet, but a weak and worthless satis- 
faction. To this add defiance : and tell him, for conclusion, 
he hath betrayed his followers, whose condemnation is pro- 
nounced. So far my king and master ; so much my office. 

K, Hen, What is thy name ? I know thy quality. 130 

Mont, Montjoy. 

K, Hen, Thou dost thy office fairly. Turn thee back. 
And tell thy king I do not seek him now ; 
But could be willing to march on to Calais 
Without impeachment : for, to say the soothj 135 

Though 'tis no wisdom to confess so much 
Unto an enemy of craft and vantage. 
My people are with sickness much enfeebled, 
My numbers lessen 'd, and those few I have 
Almost no better than so many French ; 149 

Who, when they were in health, I tell thee, herald, 
I thought upon one pair of English legs 
Did march three Frenchmen. Yet, forgive me, God, 
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That I do brag thus ! This your air of France 

Hath blown that vice in me ; I must repent. 145 

Go therefore, tell thy master here I am ; 

My ransom is this frail and worthless trunk, 

My army but a weak and sickly guard ; 

Yet, God before, tell him we will come on. 

Though France himself and such another neighbour 150 

Stand in our way. There's for thy labour, Montjoy. 

Go, bid thy master well advise himself: 

If we may pass, we will ; if we be hindered. 

We shall your tawny ground with your rea blood 

Discolour; and so, Montjoy, fare you well 155 

The sum of all our answer is but this : 

We would not seek a battle, as we are; 

Nor, as we are, we say we will not shun it : 

So tell your master. 

Mont I shall deliver so. Thanks to your highness. 160 

\Exit 

Glou, I hope they will not come upon us now. 

K, Hen, We are in God's hand, brother, not in theirs. 
March to the bridge ; it now draws toward night : 
Beyond the river we'll encamp ourselves, 164 

And on to-morrow bid them march away. [Exeunt. 



SCENE VW— The French Camp^ near Agincourt 

Enter the Constable of France, the Lord Rambures, 
Orleans, Dauphin, with others. 

Con, Tut ! I have the best armour of the world. 
Would it were day ! 

Orl, You have an excellent armour; but let my horse 
have his due. 

Con, It is the best horse of Europe. 5 

Orl, Will it never be morning ? 

Dau, My lord of Orleans, and my Lord High Constable, 
you talk of horse and armour ? 

Orl, You are as well provided of both as any prince in 
the world. 10 

Dau, What a long night is this ! I will not change my 
horse with any that treads but on four pasterns. Gz, ha / 
he bounds from the earth, as if his entrails were hairs ; le 
cheval volant y the Pegasus, qui a les ndrines defeu! When 
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I bestride him, I soar, I am a hawk: he trots the air; the 
earth sings when he touches it ; the basest horn of his hoof 
is more musical than the pipe of Hermes. 

OrL He's of the colour of the nutm^. i8 

Dau. And of the heat of the ginger. It is a beast for 
Perseus: he is pure air and fire; and the dull elements of 
earth and water never appear in him, but only in patient 
stillness while his rider mounts him : he is indeed a horse; 
and kll other jades you may call beasts. 

Con. Indeed, my lord, it is a most absolute and excellent 
horse. 

Dau. It is the prince of palfreys; his neigh is like the 
bidding of a monarch, and his coimtenance enforces homage. 

OrL No more, cousin. 28 

Dau* Nay, the man hath no wit that cannot, from the 
rising of the lark to the lodging of the lamb, vary deserved 
praise on my palfrey : it is a theme as fluent as the sea : 
turn the sands into eloquent tongues, and my horse is argu- 
ment for them all: 'tis a subject for a sovereign to reason 
on, and for a sovereign's sovereign to ride on ; and for the 
world, fEuniliar to us and imknown, to lay apart their par- 
ticular functions and wonder at him. I once writ a sonnet 
in his praise, and began thus : * Wondet of nature ' — 37 

OrL I have heard a sonnet begin so to one's mistress. 

Dau, Then did they imitate that which I composed to my 
courser, for my horse is my mistress* 

OrL Your mistress bears well. 

Dau, Me well ; which is the prescript praise and perfection 
of a good and particular mistress. 

Con. Nay, for methought yesterday your mistress shrewdly 
shook your back. 45 

Dau. So perhaps did yours. 

Con. Mine was not bndled. 

Dau, O then belike she was old and gentle ; and you rode, 
like a kern of Ireland, your French hose off, and in yoiu: 
strait strossers. 

Con, You have good judgment in horsemanship. 

Dau, Be warned by me, then : they that ride so and ride 
not warily, fall into foul bogs. I had rather have my horse 
to my mistress. 

Con, I had as lief have my mistress a jade. 55 

Dau, I tell thee, Constable, my mistress wears Ins own 
hair. 

Con, I could make ^ true a boast as that, if I had a sow 
to my mistress. 
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Dau, ^Le chien est retournS d son propre vomissementy 
et la truie lavSe au bourbier:^ thou makest use of any- 
thing. 

Con, Yet do I not use my horse for my mistress, or any 
such proverb so little kin to the purpose. 

Ram, My Lord Constable, the armour that I saw in your 
tent to-night, are those stars or suns upon it ? (^ 

Con, Stars, my lord. 

Dau, Some of them will fall to-morrow, I hope. 

Con, And yet my sky shall not want. 

Dau, That may be, for you bear a many superfluously, 
and 'twere more honour some were away. 

Co7t, Even as your horse bears your praises; who would 
trot as well, were some of your brags dismounted. 

Dau, Would I were able to load him with his desert! 
Will it never be day ? I will trot to-morrow a mile, and my 
way shall be paved with English faces. 76 

Con, I will not say so, for fear I should be faced out of 
my way : but I would it were morning ; for I would fain be 
about the ears of the English. 

Ram, Who will go to hazard with me for twenty prisoners? 

Con, You must first go yourself to hazard, ere you have 
them. 

Dau, 'Tis midnight ; 111 go arm myself. \Exit, 

Orl, The Dauphin longs for morning. 

Ram, He longs to eat the English. 85 

Con, I think he will eat all he kills. 

Orl, By the white hand of my lady, he's a gallant prince. 

Con, Swear by her foot, that she may tread out the oath* 

Orl, He is simply the most active gentleman of France* 

Con, Doing is activity; and he will still be doing. 

Orl, He never did harm, that I heard of. 

Con, Nor will do none to-morrow : he will keep that good 
name stilli 

Orl, I know him to be valiant. 94 

Con, I was told that by one that knows him better than 
you. 

Orl, What's he? 

Con, Marry, he told me so himself; and he said he cared 
not who knew it. 

Orl, He needs not ; it is no hidden Virtuie in him. . 

Con, By my faith, sir, but it is ; nevet anybody saw it btit 
his lackey : 'tis a hooded valour ; and when it appears, it will 
bate. 103 

Orl, * 111 will never said well.' 
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Con, I will cap that proverb with 'There is flattery in 
friendship.' io6 

OrL And I will take up that with ' Give the devil his due.' 

Con, Well placed ; there stands your friend for the devil : 
have at the very eye of that proverb with *A pox of the 
devil.' 

Orl, You are the better at proverbs, by how much * A fool's 
bolt is soon shot.' 

Con, You have shot over. 

Orl, 'Tis not the first time you were overshot. 114 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, My Lord High Constable, the English lie within 
fifteen hundred paces of your tents. 

Con, Who hath measured the ground ? 

Mess, The Lord Grandpr6. 

Con, A valiant and most expert gentleman. Would it 
were day ! Alas, poor Harry of England ! he longs not for 
the dawning as we do. 121 

Or/, What a wretched and peevish fellow is this King of 
England, to mope with his fat-brained followers so far out of 
his knowledge ! 

Con, If the English had any apprehension, they would nin 
away. 

Orl, That they lack ; for if their heads had any intellectual 
armour, they could never wear such heavy head-pieces. 

I^am. That island of England breeds very valiant crea- 
tures ; their mastiffs are of unmatchable courage. 130 

Orl, Foolish curs, that run winking into the mouth of a 
Russian bear, and have their heads crushed like rotten 
apples ! You may as well say, that's a vahant flea that dare 
eat his breakfast on the lip of a lion. 

Con, Just, just ; and the men do sympathise with the 
mastiffs in robustious and rough coming on, leaving their wits 
with their wives : and then give them great meals of beef and 
iron and steel, they will eat like wolves and fight like devils. 

Orl, Ay, but these English are shrewdly out of beef. 139 

Con, Then shall we find to-morrow they have only stomachs 
to eat and none to fight. Now is it time to arm : come, shall 
we about it } 

Orl, It is now two o'clock : but, let me see, by ten 
We shall have each a hundred Englishmen. [Exeunl, 
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ACT IV. 

PROLOGUE. 

Enter Chorus. 
Chor. Now entertain conjecture of a time 
When creeping murmur and the poring dark 
Fills the wide vessel of the universe. 
From camp to camp through the foul womb of night 
The hum of either army stilly sounds, 5 

That the fix'd sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other's watch : 
Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other's umber'd face ; 
Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs 10 

Piercing the night's dull ear, and from the tents 
The armourers, accomplishing the knights, 
With busy hammers closing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation : 

The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll, 15 

And the third hour of drowsy morning name. 
Proud of their numbers, and secure in soul, 
The confident and over-lusty French 
Do the low-rated English play at dice ; 
And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night, 20 

Who, like a foul and iigly witch, doth limp 
So tediously away. The poor condemned English, 
Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 
Sit patiently and inly ruminate 

The morning's danger, and their gesture sad 25 

Investing lank-lean cheeks and war-worn coats 
Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghosts. O now, who will behold 
The Royal Captain of this ruin'd band 
Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 30 

Let him cry, * Praise and glory on his head I ' 
For forth he goes and visits all his host, 
Bids them good-morrow with a modest smile, 
And calls them brothers, friends, and countrymen. 
Upon his royal face there is no note 35 

How dread an army hath enrounded him; 
Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watched night, 
But freshly looks and over-bears attaint 
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With cheerful semblance and sweet Majesty; 40 

That every wretch, pining and pale before, 

Beholding him, pludks comfort from his looks : 

A largess tmiversal like the sun 

His liberal eye doth give to every one, 

Thawing cold fear, that mean and gentle all, 45 

Behold, as may unworthiness define, 

A little touch of Harry in the night 

And so our scene must to the battle fly ; 

Where— O for pity 1 — we shall much disgrace 

With four or five most vile and ragged foils,! 50 

Right ill-dispos'd in brawl ridiculous, 

The name of Ag^incourt. Yet sit and see, 

Minding true things by what their mockeries be. [ExU, 



SCENE l.—Tke English Camp at Agincdurt 

Enter King Henry, Bedford, and Gloucester. 
K, Hen. Gloucester, 'tis true that we are in great danger;' 
The greater therefore should our courage be. 
Good-morrow, brother Bedford. God Almighty! 
There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out. 5 

For our bad neighbour makes us early stirrers, 
Which is both healthful and good husbandry; 
Besides, they are our outward consciences, 
And preachers to us all, admonishing 
That we should dress us fairly for our end. lO 

Thus may we gather honey from the weed, 
And make a moral of the devil himself. 

Enter Erpingham. 
Good-morrow, old Sir Thomas Erpingham : 
A good soft pillow for that good white head 
Were better than a churlish turf of France. 15 

Erp. Not so, my liege : this lodging likes me better. 
Since I may say, * Now lie I like a king.' 

K, Hen. Tis good for men to love their present pains 
Upon example ; so the spirit is eas'd : 
And when the mind is quicken'd, out of doubt, 20 

The organs, though defunct and dead before, 
Break up their drowsy grave and newly move, 
With casted slough and fresh legerity. 
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Lend me thy doak, Sir Thomas. Brothers both, 
Commend me to the princes in our camp ; 35 

Do my good-morrow to them, and anon 
Desire them all to my pavilion. 

Glou, We shall, my liege. 

Erp, Shall I attend your grace ? 

K, Hen. No, my good knight ; 

Go with my brothers to my lords of England : 30 

I and my bosom must debate awhile, 
And then I would no other company. 

Erp. The Lord in heaven bless thee, noble Harry I 

[Exeunt all out King. 

AT. Hen. God-a-mercy, old heart ! thou speak'st cheerfully. 

Enter Pistol. 

Pist, Quival^f 35 

K, Hen, A friend. 

Pist, Discuss unto me ; art thou officer ? 
Or art thou base, common, and popular ? 

K, Hen, I am a gentleman of a company, 

Pist, Trail'st thou the puissant pike } 40 

K, Hen, Even so. What are you ? 

Pist, As good a gentleman as the emperor. 

K, Hen, Then you are a better than tne king. 

Pist, The king's a bawcock, and a heart of gold, 
A lad of life, an imp of fame ; 45 

Of parents good, of fist most valiant : 
I kiss his dirty shoe, and from heart-string 
I love the lovely bully. What is thy name? 

K, Hen, Harry le Roy, 

Pist, *Le Roy!' a Cornish name: art thou of Cornish 
crew? 50 

K, Hen, No, I am a Welshman. 

Pist. * A Welshman ! ' Know'st thou Fluellen ? 

K, Hen. Yes. 

Pist, Tell him, Pll knock his leek about his pate 
Upon Saint Davy's day. 55 

K, Hen, Do not you wear your dagger in your cap that 
day, lest he knock that about yours. 

Pist, Art thou his friend ? 

K, Hen, And his kinsman too. 

Pist, The figo for thee, then ! 60 

K, Hen, I thank you : God be with you ! 

Pist, My name is Pistol call'd. [Exit, 

K, Hen. It sorts well with your fierceness. [Retires, 
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Enter FluEllen and GowER/rom opposite sides, 

Gow. Captain Fluellen ! 64 

Flu, So ! in the name of all goodness, speak lower ! It 
is the greatest admiration in the universal world, when the 
true and aunchient prerogatifes and laws of the wars is not 
kept : if you would take the pains but to examine the wars 
of Pompey the Great, you shall find, I warrant you, that 
there is no tiddle taddle nor pibble pabble in Pompey's camp ; 
I warrant you, you shall find the ceremonies of the wars, and 
the cares of it, and the forms of it, and the sobriety of it, and 
the modesty of it, to be otherwise. 73 

Gow, Why, the enemy is loud ; you hear him all night. 

Flu, If the enemy is an ass and a fool and a prating cox- 
comb, is it meet, think you, that we should also, look you, be 
an ass and a fool and a prating coxcomb ? in your own con- 
science, now ? 

Gow, I will speak lower. 

Flu, I pray you and beseech you that you will. 80 

[Exeunt Gower and FLUELLEN. 

K, Hen, Though it appear a little out of fashion, 
There is much care and valour in this Welshman. 

Enter three Soldiers^ John Bates, Alexander Court, 
and Michael Williams. 

Court, Brother John Bates, is not that the morning which 
breaks yonder? 

Bates, I think it be : but we have no great cause to desire 
the approach of day ? 86 

Will, We see yonder the beginning of the day, but I think 
we shall never see the end of it. Who goes there? 

K, Hen, [Approaching,'] A friend. 

Will, Under what captain serve you ? 

K, Hen, Under Sir Thomas Erpingham, 

Will, A good old commander and a most kind gentle- 
man : I pray you, what thinks he of our estate ? 

JC, Hen, Even as men wracked upon a sand, that look to 
be washed off the next tide. 

Bates, He hath not told his thought to the king? 96 

IC, Hen, No ; nor it is not meet he should. For, though 
I speak it to you, I think the king is but a man, as I am : the 
violet smells to him as it doth to me ; the element shows to 
him as it doth to me ; all his senses have but human con- 
ditions : his ceremonies laid by, in his nakedness he appears 
but a man ; and though his aiFections are higher mounted 
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than ours, yet, when they stoop, they stoop with the like wing. 
Therefore when he sees reason of fears, as we do, his fears, 
out of doubt, be of the same relish as ours are : yet, in reason, 
no man should possess him with any appearance of fear, lest 
he, by showing it, should dishearten his army. 

Bates, He may show what outward courage he will ; but 
I believe, as cold a night as 'tis, he could wish himself in 
Thames up to the neck ; and so I would he yrere, and I by 
him, at all adventures, so we were quit here. 1 1 1 

K, Hen, By my troth, I will speak my conscience of the king : 
I think he would not wish himself anywhere but where he is. 

Bates. Then I would he were here alone : so should he be 
sure to be ransomed; and a many poor men's lives saved. 

K, Hen, I daresay you love him not so ill, to wish him 
here alone, howsoever you speak this to feel other men's 
minds : methinks I could not die anywhere so contented as 
in the king's company ; his cause being just and his quarrel 
honourable. 120 

Will, That's more than we know. 

Bates, Ay, or more than we should seek after; for we 
know enough, if we know we are the king's subjects : if his 
cause be wrong, our obedience to the king wipes the crime 
of it out of us. 125 

Will, But if the cause be not good, the king himself hath 
a heavy reckoning to make, when all those legs and arms 
and heads, chopped off in a battle, shall join together at the 
latter day and cry all, * We died at such a place ; ' some 
swearing, some crying for a surgeon, some upon their wives 
left poor behind them, some upon the debts they owe, some 
upon their children rawly left. I am afeard there are few 
die well that die in a battle ; for how can they charitably 
dispose of anything when blood is their argument ? Now, if 
these men do not die well, it will be a black matter for the 
king that led them to it ; whom to disobey were against all 
proportion of subjection. 137 

K, Hen, So, if a son that is by his father sent about mer- 
chandise do sinfully miscarry upon the sea, the imputa- 
tion of his wickedness, by your rule, should be imposed upon 
his father that sent him : or if a servant, under his master's 
command transporting a sum of money, be assailed by 
robbers and die in many irreconciled iniquities, you may call 
the business of the master the author of the servant's dam- 
nation : but this is not so : the king is not bound to answer 
the particular endings of his soldiers, the father of his son, nor 
the master of his servant j for they purpo$e not their death, 

o 
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when they purpose their services. Besides, there is no king, 
be his cause never so spotless, if it come to the arbitrement of 
swords, can try it out with all imspotted soldiers : some perad- 
venture have on them the guilt of premeditated and contrived 
murder ; some, of beguiling virgins with the broken seals of 
perjury ; some, making the wars their bulwark, that have 
Defore gored the gentle bosom of peace with pillage and 
robbery. Now, if these men have defeated the law and out- 
run native punishment, though they can outstrip men, they, 
have no wings to fly from God ; war is His beadle, war is His 
vengeance ; so that here men are punished for before-breach 
of the king's laws in now the king's quarrel : where they 
feared the death, they have borne life away ; and where they 
would be safe, they perish : then if they die unprovided, no 
more is the king guilty of their damnation than he was before 
guilty of those impieties for the which they are now visited. 
Every subject's duty is the king's ; but every subject's soul 
is his own. Therefore should every soldier in the wars do as 
every sick man in his bed, wash every mote out of his con- 
science : and dying so, death is to him advantage ; or not 
dying, the time was blessedly lost wherein such preparation 
was gained : and in him that escapes, it were not sin to 
think that, making God so free an offer, He let him outlive 
that day to see His greatness and to teach others how they 
should prepare. 172 

Will, Tis certain, every man that dies ill, the ill is upon 
his own head, the king is not to answer it. 

Bates, I do not desire he should answer for me;, and yet 
I determine to fight lustily for him. 

K, Hen, I myself heard the king say he would not be 
ransomed. 

Will, Ay, he said so, to make us fight cheerfully : but when 
our throats are cut, he may be ransomed, and we ne'er the 
wiser. 181 

K, Hen. If I live to see it, I will never trust his word after. 

Will, You pay him then. That's a perilous shot out of 
an dder-gun, that a poor and private displeasure can do 
against a Monarch ! you may as well go about to turn the 
sun to ice with fanning in his face with a peacock's feather. 
You'll ' never trust his word after ! ' come, 'tis a foolish saying. 

K, Hen, Your reproof is something: too round : I should 
be angry with you, if the time were convenient. 

Will, Let it be a quarrel between us, if you live. 190 

K, Hen, I embrace it. 

Will. How shall I know thee again ? 
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K» Hen, Give me any gage of thine, and I will wear it in 
my bonnet : then, if ever thou darest acknowledge it, I will 
make it my quarrel. 195 

Will, Here's my glove : give me another of thine. 

K, Hen, There. 

Will, This will I also wear in my cap : if ever thou come 
to me and say, after to-morrow, * This is my glove,' by this 
hand, I will take thee a box on the ear. 

K. Hen, If ever I live to see it, I will challenge it. 

Will, Thou darest as well be hanged. 

K, Hen, Well, I will do it, though I take thee in the 
king's company. 

Will, Keep thy word : fare thee well 205 

Bates, Be friends, you English fools, be friends : we have 
French quarrels enow, if you could tell how to reckon. 

K, Hen, Indeed, the French may lay twenty French 
crowns to one, they will beat us; for they bear them on 
their shoulders : but it is no English treason to cut French 
crowns, and to-morrow the king himself will be a clipper. 

\Exeunt Soldiers. 
Upon the king ! let us our lives, our souls. 
Our debts, our careful wives. 
Our children and our sins, lay on the king ! 
We must bear all. O hard condition, 215 

Twin-bom with greatness, subject to the breath 
Of every fool, whose sense no more can feel 
But his own wringing. What infinite heart's- ease 
Must kings neglect, that private men enjoy ! 
And what have kingSj that privates have not too, 220 

Save ceremony, save general ceremony ? . 
And what art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 
What kind of god art thou, that suffer'st more 
Of mortal griefs than do thy worshippers ? 
What are thy rents ? what are thy comings in? 225 

O ceremony, show me but thy worth ! 
What is thy soid of adoration ? 
Art thou aught else but place, decree, and form, 
Creating awe and fear in other men ? 
Wherein thou art less happy being fear'd 230 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink'st thou oft, instead of homage sweet. 
But poison'd flattery? O, be sick, great greatness, 
And bid thy ceremony give thee cure ! 
Think'st thou- the fiery fever will go out 235 

With titles blown from adulation ? 
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Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? 

Canst thou, when thou command'st the beggar's kneei 

Command the health of it ? No, thou proud dream, 

That play*st so subtly with a king's repose; 240 

I am a king that find thee, and I know 

'Tis not the balm, the sceptre, and the ball. 

The sword, the mace, the crown imperial. 

The intertissued robe of gold and pearl, 

The farced title running 'fore the king, 245 

The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 

That beats upon the high shore of this world, 

No, not all these, thrice-gorgeous ceremony. 

Not all these, laid in bed majestical. 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 250 

Who with a body fill'd and vacant mind 

Gets him to rest, cramm'd with distressful bread; 

Never sees horrid night, the child of hell, 

But, like a lackey, from the rise to set 

Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 255 

Sleeps in Elysium ; next day after dawn. 

Doth rise and help Hyperion to his horse, 

And follows so the ever-running year. 

With profitable labour, to his grave : 

And, but for ceremony, such a wretch, 260 

Winding up days with toil and nights with sleep. 

Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 

The slave, a member of the country's peace. 

Enjoys it; but in gross brain little wots 

What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace, 265 

Whose hours the peasant best advantages. 

Enter Erpingham. 

Erp, My lord, your nobles, jealous of your absence. 
Seek through your camp to find you. 

K\ Hen, Good old knight. 

Collect them all together at my tent : 
rU be before thee. 

Erp, I shall do't, my lord. \Exit. 

K, Hen. O God of battles 1 steel my soldiers' hearts ; 271 
Possess them not with fear ; take from them now 
The sense of reckoning, if the opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them. Not to-day, O Lord, 
O, not to-day, think not upon the fault 275 

My father made in compassing the crown I 
I Richard's body have interred new; 
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And on it have bestow'd more contrite tears 

Than from it issued forced drops of blood : 

Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 280 

Who twice a-day their withered hands hold up 

Toward heaven, to pardon blood ; and I have built 

Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 

Sing still for Richard's soul. More will I do ; 

Though all that I can do is nothing worth, 285 

Since that my penitence comes after zdl, 

Imploring pardon. 

Enter Gloucester. 

Glou, My liege ! 

K, Hen, My brother Gloucester's voice? Ay; 
I know thy errand, I will go with thee : 290 

The day, my friends, and all things stay for me. [Exeunt. 



SCENE W,— The French Camp. 

Enter the Dauphin, Orleans, Rambures, and others. 

Orl. The sun doth gild our armour; up, my lords ! 

Dau. Montez ct chevall My horse ! varletl lacquaysl ha ! 

Orl. O brave spirit ! 

Dau. Via / les eaux et la terre. 

Orl. Rienpuisf Pair etle feu, 5 

Dau. Cielj cousin Orleans. 

Enter CONSTABLE. 
Now, my Lord Constable ! 

Con. Hark, how our steeds for present service neigh ! 

Dau. Mount them, and make incision in their hides, 
That their hot blood may spin in English eyes, 10 

And dout them with superfluous courage, ha ! 

Ram. What, will you have them weep our horses' blood ? 
How shall we, then, behold their natural tears } 

Enter Messenger. 

Mess. The English are embattled, you French peers. 

Con. To horse, you gallant princes ! straight to horse ! 15 
Do but behold yon poor and starved band, 
And your fair show shall suck away their souls, 
Leavmg them but the shales and husks of men. 
There is not work enough for all our hands ; 
Scarce blood enough in all their sickly veins 20 
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To give each naked curtle-axe a stain, 

That our French gallants shall to-day draw out, 

And sheathe for lack of sport : let us but blow on them, 

The vapour of our valour will overturn them. 

'Tis positive 'gainst all exceptions, lords, 25 

That our superfluous lackeys and our peasants, 

Who in unnecessary action swarm 

About our squares of battle, were enow 

To purge this field of such a hilding foe, 

Though we upon this mountain's basis by 30 

Took stand for idle speculation :• 

But that our honours must not. What's to say ? 

A very little little let us do. 

And all is done. Then let the trumpets sound 

The tucket-sonance and the note to mount ; 35 

For our approach shall so much dare the field 

That England shall couch down in fear and yield. 

Enter Grandpre. 

Grand, Why do you stay so long, my lords of France? 
Yon island carrions, desperate of their bones, 
lU-favour'dly become the morning field : 40 

Their ragged curtains poorly are let loose, 
And our air shakes them passing scornfully : 
Big Mars seems bankrupt in their beggar'd host, 
And faintly through a rusty beaver peeps : 
The horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks, 45 

With torch-staves in their hand ; and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hides and hips, 
The gum down-roping from their pale-dead eyes. 
And in their pale dull mouths the gimmald bit 
Lies foul with chew'd grass, still and motionless; 50 

And their executors, the knavish crows. 
Fly o'er them, all impatient for their hour. 
Description cannot suit itself in words 
To demonstrate the life of such a battle 
In life so lifeless as it shows itself. 55 

Con. They have said their prayers, and they stay for death. 

Dau, Shall we go send them dinners and fresh suits, 
And give their fasting horses provender. 
And after fight with them ? 

Con, I stay but for my guard : on, to the field ! 60 

I will the banner from a trumpet take. 
And use it for my haste. Come, come, away ! 
The sun is high, and we outwear the day. \ExeunU 
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SCENE III.— r^<? English Camp. 

Enter Gloucester, Bedford, Exeter, Erpingham, with 
all his host: Salisbury a;»df Westmoreland. 

GloUn Where is the king? 

Bed, The king himself is rode to view their battle. 

West, My lords, the French are very, very strong : — 
Of fighting men they have full threescore thousand. 

Exe, There's five to one ; besides, they all are fresh. 5 

Sal. God's arm strike with us ! 'tis a fearful odds. 
God be wi' you, princes all ; I'll to my charge : 
If we no more meet till we meet in heaven. 
Then, joyfully, my noble Lord of Bedford, 
My dear Lord Gloucester, and my good Lord Exeter, 10 
And my kind kinsman, warriors all, adieu ! 

Bed, Farewell, good Salisbury ; and good luck go with thee ! 

Exe, Farewell, kind lord; fight valiantly to-day : 
And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it, 
For thou art fram'd of the firm trutii of valour. 1 5 

\Exit Salisbury. 
. Bed, He is as full of valour as of kindness; 
Princely in both. 

Enter the King. 

West, O that we now had here 

But one ten thousand of those men in England 
That do no work to-day ! 

K, Hen, What's he that wishes so ? 

My cousin Westmoreland ! No, my fair cousin : 20 

If we are mark'd to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss ; and if to live. 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
God's will ! I pray thee, wish not one man more. 
By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 25 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 
But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive. 30 

No, faith, my coz, wish not a man from England : 
God's peace ! I would not lose so great an honour 
As one man more, methinks, would share from me 
For the best hope I have. O, do not wish one more ! 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 35 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 
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Let him depart ; his passport shall be made 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse : 

We would not die in that man's company 

That fears his fellowship to die with us. 40 

This day is calPd the feast of Crispian : 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home^ 

Will stand a tip-toe when this day is nam'd, 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age, 45 

Will yearly, on the vigil, feast his neighbours, 

And say, * To-morrow is Saint Crispian : * 

Then will he strip his sleeve and show his scars, 

And say, * These wounds I had on Crispian's day.* 

Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot, Jo 

But hell remember with advantages 

What feats he did that day : then shall our names, 

Familiar in his mouth as household words, 

Harry the King, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester^ 55 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remember'd. 

This story shall the goodman teach his son; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne'er go by. 

From this day to the ending of the world. 

But we in it shall be remembered; 60 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother ; be he ne'er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition : 

And gentlemen in England now a-bed 65 

Shall think themselves accursed they were not her^ 

And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaLks 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispin's day. 

Re-enter Salisbury. 

Sal. My sovereign lord, bestow yourself with speed : 
The French are bravely in their battles set, 70 

And will with all expedience charge on us. 

K, Hen, All things are ready, if our minds be so. 

West Perish the man whose mind is backward now ! 

K, Hen. Thou dost not wish more help from England, coz ? 

West God's will ! my liege, would you and I alone, 75 
Without more help, could fight this royal battle ! 

K. Hen. Why, now thou hast unwish'd five thousand men; 
Which likes me better than to wish us one. 
You know your places : God be with you alL \TuckeL 
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Enter Montjoy. 

Mont Once more I come to know of thee, King Harry, 80 
If for thy ransom thou wilt now compound, 
Before thy most assured overthrow : 
For certainly thou art so near the gulf, 
Thou needs must be englutted. Besides, in mercy. 
The Constable desires thee thou wilt mind 85 

Thy followers of repentance ; that their souls 
May make a peaceM and a sweet retire 
From off these fields, where, wretches, their poor bodies 
Must lie and fester. 

K, Hen, Who hath sent thee now? 

Mont The Constable of France. 90 

K, Hen, I pray thee, bear my former answer back : 
Bid them achieve me and then sell my bones. 
Good God ! why should they mock poor fellows thus ? 
The man that once did sell the lion's skin. 
While the beast liv'd, was kilPd with hunting him. 95 

A many of our bodies shall no doubt 
Find native graves ; upon the which, I trust, 
Shall witness live in brass of this day's work: 
And those that leave their valiant bones in France, 
Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 100 

They shall be fam'd ; for there the sun shall greet them, 
And draw their honours reeking up to heaven ; 
Leaving their earthly parts to choke your clime. 
The smell whereof shall breed a plague in France. 
Mark then abounding valour in our English, 10$ 

That being dead, like to the bullet's grazing. 
Break out into a second course of mischief, 
Killing in relapse of mortality. 
Let me speak proudly : tell the Constable 
We are but warriors for the working-day; 1 10 

Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirch'd 
With rainy marching in the painful field ; 
There's not a piece of feather in our host — 
Good argument, I hope, we will not fly — 
And time hath worn us into slovenry : 1 1 5 

But, by the mass, our hearts are in the trim ; 
And my poor soldiers tell me, yet ere night 
They'll be in fresher robes, or they will pluck 
The gay new coats o'er the French soldiers' heads 
And turn them out of service. If they do this — 1 20 

As, if God please, they shall — my ransom then 
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Will soon be levied. Herald, save thou thy labour; 
Come thou no more for ransom, gentle herald: 
They shall have none, I swear, but these my joints ; 
Which if they have as I will leave 'em them, 125 

Shall yield them little, tell the Constable. 

Mont I shall. King Harry. And so fare thee well: 
Thou never shalt hear herald any more. \Exit, 

K. Hen, I fear thou'lt once more come again for ransom. 

Enter York. 

York, My lord, most humbly on my knee I beg 130 

The leading of the vaward. 

K. Hen, Take it, brave York. Now, soldiers, march 
away: 
And how Thou pleasest, God, dispose the day ! [Exeunt, 



SCENE YSf,--The Field of Battle. 

Alarum, Exairsions, Enter Pistol, French Soldier, 
and Boy. 

Pist, Yield, cur! 

Fr, Sol, Je pense que vous estes le gentilhomfne de bonne 
qualitd, 

Pist, Quality ! calino custure me ! Art thou a gentleman ? 
what is thy name ? discuss. 5 

Fr, Sol, O Seigneur Dieu I 

Pist, * O Signieur Dew' should be a gentleman: 
Perpend my words, * O Signieur Dew,' and mark; 
*0 Signieur Dew,' thou diest on point of fox, 
Except, * O signieur,' thou do give to me 10 

Egregious ransom. 

Fr, Sol, Ojprenez misMcordel ayez pitii de moyf 

Pist, *Moy' shall not serve; I will have forty moys; 
Or I will fetch thy rim out at thy throat 
In drops of crimson blood. 15 

Fr, Sol, Est'il impossible deschapper la force de ton bras t 

Pist, * Brass,' cur I 
Thou damned and luxurious mountain goat, 
Offer'st me * brass ? ' 

Fr, Sol, O pardonnez moy ! 20 

Pist, Say'st thou me so? is that a *ton of moys?' 
Come hither, boy : ask me this slave in Frendi 
What is his name. 
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Boy. Escoutez: comment estes-vous appeli f 

Fr, Sol. Monsieur le Fer, 25 

Boy, He says his name is Master Fer. 

Pist * Master Fer ! ' 111 fer him, and firk him, and ferret 
him : discuss the same in French unto him. 

Boy, I do not know the French for fer, and ferret, and firk. 

Pist Bid him prepare; for I will cut his throat. 30 

Fr, Sol, Que dit-Uy monsieur? 

Boy. II me commande de vous dire que vous faites vous 
prest : car ce soldat icy est disposi tout a cetie heure de couper 
vostre gorge, 

Pist, Oui, couper la gorgCj permafoiy 35 

Peasant, unless thou give me crowns, brave crowns ; 
Or mangled shalt thou be by this my sword. 

Fr, Sol, O, je vous suppliey pour V amour de DieUy me 
pardonner I Je suis gentilhomme de bonne maison : gardez 
ma viey etje vous donnerai deux cents escus, 40 

Pist, What are his words ? 

Boy, He prays you to save his life : he is a gentleman of 
a good house; and for his ransom he will give you two 
hundred crowns. 

Pist, Tell him my fury shall abate, and I 45 

The crowns will take. 

Fr, Sol, Petit monsieur y que dit-ilf 

Boy, Encore quHl est contre son jurement de pardonner 
aucun prisonniery ndantmoinsy pour les escus que vous Vavez 
promisy il est content de vous donner la libertiy le franchise- 
ment, 5 1 

Fr, Sol, Sur mes genoux je vous donne mille remercie- 
mens; et je m^estime heureux que je suis tombi entre les 
mains d*un chevaliery je penscy le plus brave, vaillantj et 
trls distinguS seigneur d^Angleterre, 

Pist, Expound unto me, boy. 

Boy, He gives you, upon his knees, a thousand thanks ; 
and he esteems himself happy that he hath fallen into the 
hands of one, as he thinks, the most brave, valorous, and 
thrice- worthy signeur of England. 60 

Pist As I suck blood, I will some mercy show. 
Follow me! 

Boy, SuiveZ'Vous le grand capitaine, [Exeunt PiSTOL 
and French Soldier.] I did never know so full a voice issue 
from so empty a heart : but the saying is true, * The empty 
vessel makes the greatest sound.* Bardolph and Nym had 
ten times more v^our than this roaring devil i' the old play, 
that every one may pare his nails with a wooden dagger ; 
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and they are both hanged ; and so would this be, if he durst 
steal anything adventurously. I must stay with the lackeys, 
with the luggage of our camp : the French might have a 
good prey of us, if he knew of it ; for there is none to guard 
it but boys. [ExU, 73 



SCENE v.-- Another pari of the Field. 

Enter Constable, Orleans, Bourbon, Dauphin, 
and Rambures. 

Con, O didble / 

OrL O seigneur/ ie jour est perdu, tout est perdu / 

Dau, Mort de ma vie / all is confounded, all ! 
Reproach and everlasting shame 

Sit mocking in our plumes. O meschante fortune / 5 

Do not run away. \A short alarum. 

Con, Why, all our ranks are broke. 

Dau. O perdurable shame ! let's stab ourselves. 
Be these the wretches that we play'd at dice for.? 

Orl, Is this the king we sent to for his ransom? 

Bour, Shame and eternal shame, nothing but shame ! 10 
Let us die in honour: once more back again; 
And he that will not follow Bourbon now, 
Let him go hence, and with his cap in hand. 
Like a base pander, hold the chamber-door 
Whilst by a slave, no gentler than my dog, 15 

His fairest daughter is contaminated. 

Con, Disorder, that hath spoiPd us, friend us now! 
Let us on heaps go offer up our lives. 

Orl, We are enow yet living in the field 
To smother up the English in our throngs, 20 

If any order might be thought upon. 

Bour, The devil take order now ! PU to the throng : 
Let life be short ; else shame will be too long. ^Exeunt. 



SCENE Vl,'-Another part of the Field. 

Alarums, Enter King Henry, and Forces, ExETER, 

and others. 
K, Hen. Well have we done, thrice valiant countrymen : 
But all's not done; yet keep the French the field. 
Exe. The Duke of York commends him to your majesty. 
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K, Hen. Lives he, good uncle ? thrice within this hour 
I saw him down; thrice up again, and fighting; 5 

From hehnet to the spur ^1 blood he was. 

Exe, In which array, brave soldier, doth he lie, 
Larding the plain ; and by his bloody side, 
Yoke-fellow to his honour-owing wounds, 
The noble Earl of Suffolk also lies. lo 

Suffolk first died : and York, all haggled over, 
Comes to him, where in gore he lay insteep'd. 
And takes him by the beard ; kisses the gashes 
That bloodily did yawn upon his face ; 
And cries aloud, * Tarry, dear cousin Suffolk! 15 

My soul shall thine keep company to heaven; 
Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, then fly abreast, 
As in this glorious and well-foughten field 
We kept together in our chivalry ! ' 

Upon these words I came and cheer'd him up : 20 

He smiled me in the face, raught me his hand, 
And, with a feeble gripe, says, * Dear my lord. 
Commend my service to my sovereign.* 
So did he turn and over Suffolk's neck 
He threw his wounded arm and kiss'd his lips; 25 

And so espoused to death, with blood he seal'd 
A testament of noble-ending love. 
The pretty and sweet manner of it forced 
Those waters from me which I would have stopp'd; 
But I had not so much of man in me, 30 

And all my mother came into mine eyes 
And gave me up to tears. 

K, Hen, I blame you not ; 

For, hearing this, I must perforce compound 
With mistful eyes, or they will issue too. [Alarum. 

But, hark ! what new alarum is this same ? — 35 

The French have reinforc'd their scattered men : 
Then every soldier kill his prisoners; 
Give the word through. \ExeunL 



SCENE VW.'— Another pari of the Field. 

Enter Fluellen and Gower. 
Flu, Kill the poys and the luggage ! 'tis expressly against 
the law of arms : 'tis as arrant a piece of knavery, mark you 
now, as can be offer't ; in your conscience, now, is it not? 
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Gow, 'Tis certain there's not a boy left alive; and the 
cowardly rascals that ran from the battle ha' done this 
slaughter : besides, they have burned and carried away all 
that was in the king's tent ; wherefore the king, most worthily, 
hath caused every soldier to cut his prisoner's throat. O, 
'tis a gallant King 1 9 

Flu, Ay, he was pom at Monmouth, Captain Gower. 
What call you the town's name where Alexander the Pig 
was bom? 

Gow, Alexander the Great. 

Flu, Why, I pray you, is not ' pig ' great ? the pig, or the 
great, or the mighty, or the huge, or the magnanimous, are 
all one reckonings, save the phrase is a little variations. 

Gow, I think Alexander the Great was bom in Macedon : 
his father was called Philip of Macedon, as I take it. 18 

Flu, I think it is in Macedon where Alexander is pom. 
I tell you, captain, if you look in the maps of the 'orld, I 
warrant you shall find, in the comparisons between Macedon 
and Monmouth, that the situations, look you, is both alike. 
There is a river in Macedon ; and there is also moreover a 
river at Monmouth : it is called Wye at Monmouth ; but it 
is out of my prains what is the name of the other river ; but 
'tis all one, 'tis alike as my fingers is to my fingers, and 
there is salmons in both. If you mark Alexander's life well, 
Harry of Monmouth's life is come after it indifferent well ; 
for there is figures in all things. Alexander, God knows, and 
you know, in his rages, and his furies, and his wraths, and 
his cholers, and his moods, and his displeasures, and his 
indignations, and also being a little intoxicates in his prains, 
did, in his ales, and his angers, look you, kill his best friend, 
Cleitus. 34 

Gow, Our king is not like him in that : he never killed 
any of his friends. 

Flu, It is not well done, mark you now, to take the tales 
out of my mouth, ere it is made and finished. I speak but 
in the figures and comparisons of it : as Alexander killed his 
friend Cleitus, being in his ales and his cups ; so also Harry 
Monmouth, being in his right wits and his good judgments, 
turned away the fat knight with the great belly-doublet : he 
was full of jests, and gipes, and knaveries, and mocks ; I 
have forgot his name. 

Gow, Sir John FalstafT. 45 

Flu, That is he : I'll tell you there is good men porn at 
Monmouth. 

Gow, Here comes his majesty. 
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Alarum. Enter King Henry, and Forces; Warwick, 
Gloucester, Exeter, and others. 

K, Hen, I was not angry since I came to France 
Until this instant. Take a trumpet, herald ; 50 

Ride thou unto the horsemen on yon hill : 
If they will fight with us, bid them come down, 
Or void the field ; they do offend our sight : 
If they'll do neither, we will come to them. 
And make them skirr away, as swift as stones 55 

Enforced from the old Assyrian slings : 
Besides, we'll cut the throats of those we have^ 
And not a man of them that we shall take 
Shall taste our mercy. Go and tell them so. 

Enter Montjoy. 

Exe, Here comes the herald of the French, my liege. 60 

Gio, His eyes are humbler than they us'd to be. 

K, Hen, How now ! what means this, herald ? know'st 
thou not 
That I have fin'd these bones of mine for ransom? 
Comest thou again for ransom ? 

Mont, No, great King : 

I come to thee for charitable license, - 65 

That we may wander o'er this bloody field 
To look our dead, and then to bury them ; 
To sort our nobles from our common men. 
For many of our princes — woe the while ! — 
Lie drown'd and soak'd in mercenary blood ; 70 

So do our vulgar drench their peasant limbs 
In blood of princes ; and their wounded steeds 
Fret fetlock deep in gore and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead masters, 
Killing them twice. O, give us leave, great King, 75 

To view the field, in safety, and dispose 
Of their dead bodies ! 

K, Hen, I tell thee truly, herald, 

I know not if the day be ours or no ; 
For yet a many of your horsemen peer 
And gallop o'er the field. 

Mont, The day is yours. 80 

K, Hen, Praised be God, and not our strength, for it I 
What is this castle call'd that stands hard by ? 

Mont, They call it Agincourt. 
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K, Hen. Then call we this the field of Agincourt, 
Fought on the day of Crispin Crispianus. 85 

Flu, Your grandfather of famous memory, an't please 
your majesty, and your great-uncle Edward the Plack Prince 
of Wales, as I have read in The Chronicles^ fought a most 
prave pattle here in France. 

K. Hen, They did, Fluellen. 90 

Flu, Your majesty says very true : if your majesties is 
remembered of it, the Welshmen did good service in a 
garden where leeks did grow, wearing leeks in their Mon- 
mouth caps ; which, your majesty knows, to this hour is an 
honourable badge of the service; and I do believe your 
majesty takes no scorn to wear the leek upon Saint Tavy's 
day. 

K, Hen, I wear it for a memorable honour; 
For I am Welsh, you know, good countryman. 99 

Flu, All the water in Wye cannot wash your majesty's 
Welsh plood out of your pody, I can tell you that : Godpless 
it and preserve it, as long as it pleases His grace and His 
majesty too ! 

K, Hen, Thanks, good my countryman. 

Flu, By'r Lady, I am your majesty's countryman, I care 
not who know it ; I will confess it to all the *orld : I need 
not to be ashamed of your majesty, praised be God, so long 
as your majesty is an honest man. 

K, Hen, God keep me so ! Our heralds go with him : 
Bring me just notice of the numbers dead 1 10 

On both our parts. Call yonder fellow hither. 

[Points to Williams. Exeunt Heralds with Montjoy. 

Exe, Soldiers, you must come to the King. 

K, Hen, Soldier, why wearest thou that glove in thy cap } 

Will, An't please your majesty, 'tis the gage of one that 
I should fight withal, if he be alive. 

K, Hen, An Englishman ? 116 

Will, An't please your majesty, a rascal that swaggered 
with me last night ; who, if alive and ever dare to challenge 
this glove, I have sworn to take him a box o' th' ear : or if I 
can see my glove in his cap, which he swore, as he was a 
soldier, he would wear if alive, I will strike it out soundly. 

K, Hen, What think you, Captain Fluellen ? is it fit this 
soldier keep his oath ? 

Flu, He is a craven and a villain else, an't please your 
majesty, in my conscience. 125 

K, Hen, It may be his enemy is a gentleman of great 
sort, quite from the answer of his degree. 
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Flu, Though he be as good a gentleman as the devil is, 
as Lucifer and Belzebub himself, it is necessary, look your 
grace, that he keep his vow and his oath : if he be perjured, 
see you now, his reputationas as arrant a villain and a Jack- 
sauce, as ever his black shoe trod upon God's ground and 
His earth, in my conscience, la! 133 

K, Hen, Then keep thy vow sirrah, when thou meetest 
the fellow. 

Will, So I will, my liege, as I live. 

K, Hen, Whofm] servest thou under ? 

Will, Under Captain Gower, my liege. 

Flu, Gower is a good captain, and is good knowledge and 
literatured in the wars. 140 

K. Hen, CaQ him hither to me, soldier. 

Will. I will, my liege. [Exit 

K, Hen, Here, Fluellen ; wear thou this favour for me and 
stick it in thy cap : when AlenQon and myself were down 
together, I plucked this glove from his helm ; if any man 
challenge this, he is a friend to Alengon, and an enemy to 
our person ; if thou encounter any such, apprehend him, an 
thou dost me love. 148 

Flu, You grace doo's me as great honours as can be 
desired in the hearts of his subjects : I would fain see the 
man, that has but two legs, that shall find himself aggriefed 
at this glove; that is all; but I would fain see it once, an 
please God of His grace that I might see. 

K, Hen, Knowest thou Gower ? 

Flu, He is my dear friend, an please you. 155 

K, Hen, Pray thee, go seek him, and bring him to my tent. 

Flu, I will fetch him. \Exit, 

K, Hen. My Lord of Warwick, and my brother Gloucester, 
Follow Fluellen closely at the heels : 

The glove which I have given him for a favour 160 

May haply purchase him a box o* th' ear; 
It is the soldier's ; I, by bargain, should 
Wear it myself. Follow, good cousin Warwick 
If that the soldier strike him, as I judge 
By his blunt bearing he will keep his word, 165 

Some sudden mischief may arise of it; 
For I do know Fluellen valiant, 
And, touched with choler, hot as gunpowder. 
And quickly will return an injury : 

Follow, and see there be no harm between them. 170 

Go you with me, uncle of Exeter. [Exeunt, 

H 
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SCENE Vlll.— Before King Henry's Pavilion. 

Enter Gower and Williams. 
Will. I warrant it is to knight you, captain. 

Enter Fluellen. 

Flu. God's will and His pleasure, captain, I beseech you 
now, come apace to the king : there is more good toward 
you, peradventure, than is in your knowledge to dream ofc 

Will. Sir, know you this glove ? 

Flu. Know the glove ! I know the glove is a glove. 

Will. Sir, I know this ; and thus I challenge it. 

[Strikes him. 

Flu. 'Sblood ! an arrant traitor as any is in die universal 
world, or in France, or in England ! 

Gow. How no\^ sir 1 you villain ! lo 

Will. Do you think I'll be forsworn ? 

Flu. Stand away. Captain Gower; I will g^ve treason his 
pa3nnent into plows, I warrant you. 

Will. I am no traitor. 

Flu. That's a lie in thy throat. I charge you in his 
majesty's name, apprehend him : he's a friend of the Duke 
Alen§on's. 

Enter Warwick and Gloucester. 

War. How now, how now ! what's the matter ? 

Flu. My Lord of Warwick, here is — praised be God for it ! 
— a most contagious treason come to light, look you, as you 
shall desire in a summer's day. Here is his majesty. 21 

Enter King Henry and Exeter. 

K. Hen. How now ! what's the matter ? 

Flu. My liege, here is a villain and a traitor, that, look 
your grace, has struck the glove which your majesty is take 
out of the helmet of Alengon. 

Will. My liege, this was my glove ; here is the fellow of 
it; and he that I gave it to in change, promised to wear it in 
his cap : I promised to strike him, if he did : I met this man 
with my glove in his cap, and I have been as good as my 
word. 30 

Flu. Your majesty hear now, saving your majesty's man- 
hood, what an arrant, rascally, beggarly, lousy knave it is : 
I hope your majesty is pear me testimony and witness, and 
will avouchment, that this is the glove of Alen^on, that your 
majesty is give me; in your conscience, now? 
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K, Hen, Give me thy glove, soldier : look, here is the 
fellow of it. 

'Twas I, indeed, thou promised'st to strike ; 38 

And thou hast given me most bitter terms. 

Flu, An please your majesty, let his neck answer for it, if 
there is any martial law in the world. 

K* Hen. How canst thou make me satisfaction ? 

WilL All offences, my lord, come from the heart : never 
came any from mine that might offend your majesty. 

K, Hen, It was ourself thou didst abuse. 45 

Will, Your majesty came not like yourself: you appeared 
to me but as a conmion man ; witness the night, your gar- 
ments, your lowliness; and what your highness suffered 
under that shape, I beseech you take it for your own fault 
and not mine : for had you been as I took you for, I made 
no offence ; therefore, I beseech your highness, pardon me. 

K, Hen, Here, uncle Exeter, fill this glove with crowns, 
And give it to this fellow. Keep it, fellow; 
And wear it for an honour in thy cap 
Till I do challenge it. Give him the crowns : 55 

And, captain, you must needs be friends with him. 

Flu, By this day and this light, the fellow has mettle 
enough in his belly. Hold, there is twelve pence for you ; 
and I pray you to serve Got, and keep you out of prawls, 
and prabbles, and quarrels, and dissensions, and, I warrant 
you, it is the better for you. 61 

Will, I will none of your money, sir, not I. 

Flu, It is with a good will ; I can tell you, it will serve 
to mend your shoes: come, wherefore should you be so 
pashful? your shoes is not so good: 'tis a good silling, I 
warrant you, or I will change it. 66 

Enter an English Herald. 

K, Hen, Now, herald, are the dead numbered ? 

Her, Here is the number of the slaughtered French. 

K, Hen, What prisoners of good sort are taken, uncle ? 

Exe, Charles, Duke of Orleans, nephew to the King; 70 
John, Duke of Bourbon, and Lord Bouciqualt : 
Of other lords and barons, knights and squires, 
Full fifteen hundred, besides common men. 

K, Hen, This note doth tell me of ten thousand French 
That in the field lie slain : of princes, in this number, 75 
And nobles bearing banners, there lie dead 
One hundred twenty-six : added to these. 
Of knights, esquires, and gallant gentlemen, 
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Eight thousand and four hundred; of the which, 

Five hundred were but yesterday dubb'd knights : 80 

So that, in these ten thousand they have lost, 

There are but sixteen hundred mercenaries ; 

The rest are princes, barons, lords, knights, squires, 

And gentlemen of blood and quality. 

The names of those their nobles that lie dead ; 85 

Charles Delabreth, High Constable of France; 

Jacques of Chatillon, Admiral of France ; 

The Master of the Cross-bows, Lord Rambures ; 

Great Master of France, the brave Sir Guichard Dolphin ; 

John, Duke of AlenQon ; Anthony, Duke of Brabant, 90 

The brother to the Duke of Burgundy; 

And Edward, Duke of Bar : of lusty Earls, 

Grandpr^ and Roussi, Fauconberg and Foix, 

Beaumont and Marie, Vaudemont and Lestrale. 

Here was a royal fellowship of death ! 95 

Where is the number of our English dead ? 

[Herald shows him another paper, 
Edward, the Duke of York, the Earl of Suffolk, 
Sir Richard Ketly, Davy Gam, esquire : 
None else of name ; and of all other men 
But five and twenty. O God, Thy arm was here ; lOO 

And not to us, but to Thy arm alone. 
Ascribe we all ! When, without stratagem, 
But in plain shock and even play of battle, 
Was ever known so great and little loss 
On one part and on the other } Take it, God, 105 

For it is none but Thine ! 

Exe, *Tis wonderful! 

K, Hen, Come, go we in procession to the village : 
And be it death proclaimed through our host 
To boast of this or take that praise from God 
Which is His only. 1 10 

Flu, Is it not lawful, an please your majesty, to tell how 
many is killed ? 

K, Hen, Yes, captain ; but with this acknowledgment, 
That God fought for us. 

Flu, Yes, my conscience, He did us great good, 115 

K, Hen, Do we all holy rites ; 
Let there be sung ' Non nobis ' and 'Te Deum;' 
The dead with charity enclosed in clay : 
And then to Calais ; and to England then ; 
Where ne'er from France arrived more happy men. 120 

\Exeunt, 
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ACT V. 

PROLOGUE. 

Enter Chorus. 
Chor, Vouchsafe to those that have not read the story, 
That I may prompt them : and of such as have, 
I humbly pray them to admit the excuse 
Of time, of numbers, and due course of things, 
Which cannot in their huge and proper life 5 

Be here presented. Now we bear the King 
Toward Calais : grant him there ; there seen, 
Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the sea. Behold, the English beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 10 

Whose shouts and claps out-voice the deep-mouth'd sea. 
Which like a mighty whiffler Yore the King 
Seems to prepare his way : so let him land, 
And solemnly see him set on to London. 
So swift a pace hath thought that even now • 15 

You may imagine him upon Blackheath ; 
Where that his lords desire him to have borne 
His bruised helmet and his bended sword 
Before him through the city : he forbids it. 
Being free from vainness and self-glorious pride; 20 

Giving full trophy, signal and ostent 
Quite from himself to God. But now behold, 
In the quick forge and working-house of thought, 
How London doth pour out her citizens ! 
The Mayor and all his brethren in best sort, 25 

Like to the senators of the antique Rome, 
With the plebeians swarming at their heels. 
Go forth and fetch their conquering Caesar in : 
As, by a lower but by loving likelihood, 
Were now the general of our gracious Empress, 30 

As in good time he may, from Ireland coming. 
Bringing rebellion broached on his sword. 
How many would the peaceful city quit. 
To welcome him ! much more, and much more cause. 
Did they this Harry. Now in London place him ; 35 

As yet the lamentation of the French 
Invites the King of England's stay at home; 
The Emperor's coming in behalf of France, 
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To order peace between them; and omit 

All the occurrences, whatever chancM, 40 

Till Harry's back-return again to France : 

There must we bring him ; and myself have play'd 

The interim, by remembering you 'tis past. 

Then brook abridgment, and your eyes advance, 

After your thoughts, straight back again to France. 45 



SCENE L— France. TAe English Camp. 

Enter Fluellen and Gower. 

Gow, Nay, that's right ; but why wear you yom: leek to- 
day ? Saint Davy's day is past. 

Flu, There is occasions and causes why and wherefore in 
all things : I will tell you, as my friend. Captain Gower : the 
rascally, scald, beggarly, lousy, pragging knave, Pistol, which 
you and yourself and all the world know to be no petter than 
a fellow, look you now, of no merits, he is come to me and 
prings me pread and salt yesterday, look you, and bid me 
•eat my leek : ' it was in a place where I could not breed no 
contention with him ; but I will be so bold as to wear it in 
my cap till I see him once again, and then I will tell him a 
little piece of my desires. 12 

Enter Pistol* 

Gow, Why, here he comes, swelling like a turkey-cock. 

Flu, 'Tis no matter fof his swellings nor his turkey-cocks. 
God bless you, Aunchient Pistol ! you scurvy, lousy knave, 
God pless you ! 

Pist, Ha ! art thou bedlana ? dost thou thirst, base Trojan, 
To have me fold up Parca's fatal web ? 
Hence ! I am qualmish at the smell of leek I9 

Flu, I peseech you heartilyj scurvy, lousy kndve, at toy 
desires, and my requests, and my petitiotiSj to eat, look you, 
this leek : because, look you, you do not love it, nor your 
affections and your appetites and your digestions doo's not 
agree with it, I would desire you to eat it. 

Pist, Not for Cadwallader and all his goats. 

Flu, There is one goat for you, Aunchient PistoL 
Will you be so good, scald knave, as eat it? \Strikes JUm. 

Pist, Base Trojan, thou shalt die. 28 

Flu, You say very true, scald knave, when God's will is : 
I will desure you to live in the meantime^ and eat your 
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virtuals : come, there is sauce for it. [Strikes him.'] You 
cafled me yesterday mountain-squire; but I will msike you 
to-day * a squire of low decree.' I pray you, fall to : if you 
can mock a leek, you can eat a leek. 

Gow, Enough, captain : you have astonished him. 35 

Flu, I say, I will make him eat some part of my leek, or 
I will peat his pate four days. Bite, I pray you ; it is good 
for your green wound and your ploody coxcomb. 

Pist Must I bite? 

Flu, Yes, certainly, and out of doubt and out of question 
too, and ambiguities. 

Pist, By this leek, I will most horribly revenge : 
I eat and eat, I swear — 

Flu, Eat, I pray you : 

Will you have some more sauce to your leek? 
There is not enough leek to swear by. 45 

Pist, Quiet thy cudgel ; thou dost see I eat. 

Flu, Much good do you, scald knave, heartily. Nay, pray 
you, throw none away; the skin is good for your broken 
coxcomb. When you take occasions to see leeks hereafter, 
I pray you, mock at 'em ; that is all. 

Pist, Good. 

Flu, Ay, leeks is good, Aunchient Pistol : 
Hold you, there is a groat to heal your pate. 53 

Pist, Me a groat ! 

Flu, Yes, verily and in truth, you shall take it; or I have 
another leek in my pocket, which you shall eat. 

Pist, I take thy groat in earnest of revenge. 

Flu, If I owe you anything, I will pay you in cudgels: 
you shall be a woodmonger, and buy nothing of me but 
cudgels. God b' wi' you, and keep you, and heal your 
pate. [Exit. 

Pist, All hell shall stir for this. 62 

Gow, Go, go; you are a counterfeit cowardly knaver 
Will you mock at an ancient tradition, begun upon an» 
honourable respect, and worn as a memorable trophy of pre- 
deceased valour, and dare not avouch in your deeds any of 
your words ? I have seen you gleeking and galling at this 
gentleman twice or thrice. You thought, because he could 
not speak English in the native garb, he could not therefore 
handle an English cudgel : you find it otherwise ; and hence- 
forth let a Welsh correction teach you a good English condi- 
tion. Fare, ye well. [Exit, 72 

Pist, Doth Fortune play the huswife with me now ? 
News have I; that my Ndl is dead i' the spital ;. 
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And there, my rendezvous is quite cut off. 75 

Old I do wax ; and from my weary limbs 

Honour is cudgelled. Well, bawd PU turn. 

And something lean to cutpurse of quick hand. 

To England will I steal, and there I'll steal : 

And patches will I get unto these cudgeU'd scars, 80 

And swear I got them in the Gajlia wars. lExit. 



SCENE II.— France. A roycU Palace. 

Enter ^ at one door, King Henry, Exeter, Bedford, 
Gloucester, Warwick, Westmoreland, and other 
Lords ; at another, the FRENCH King, Queen ISABEL, 
the Princess Katharine, Alice, ana other Ladies ; 
the Duke of Burgundy, and his Train, 

K, Hen, Peace to this meeting, wherefore we are met I 
Unto our brother France, and to our sister. 
Health and fair time of day; joy and good wishes 
To our most fair and princely cousin Katharine; 
And, as a branch and member of this royalty, 5 

By whom this great assembly is contrived, 
We do salute you, Duke of Burgundy ; 
And, princes French, and peers, health to you all ! 

Fr, King, Right joyous are we to behold your face, 
Most worthy brother England ; fairly met ; 10 

So are you, princes English, every one. 

Q, Isa, So happy be the issue, brother England, 
Of this good day and of this gracious meeting. 
As we are now glad to behold your eyes ; 
Your eyes which hitherto have borne in them 15 

Against the French, that met them in their bent, 
The fatal balls of murdering basilisks : 
The venom of such looks, we fairly hope. 
Have lost their quality, and that this day 
Shall change all griefs and quarrels into love. 20 

K. Hen, To cry * amen ' to that, thus we appear. 

Q, Isa, You English princes all, I do salute you. 

Bur, My duty to you both, on equal love. 
Great Kings of France and England ! That I have labour'd, 
With all my wits, my pains, and strong endeavours 25 

To bring your most imperial Majesties 
Unto this bar and royal interview. 
Your mightiness '^n both parts best can witness. 
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Since then my office hath so far prevailed 

That,'^face to face and royal eye to eye, 30 

You have congreeted, let it not disgrace me, 

If I demand, before this royal view, 

What rub or what impediment there is. 

Why that the naked, poor, and mangled Peace, 

Dear nurse of arts, plenties, and joyftil births, 35 

Should not in this best garden of the world 

Our fertile France, put up her lovely visage ? 

Alas, she hath from France too long been chas'd, 

And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps, 

Corrupting in its own fertility. 40 

Her vme, the merry cheerer of the heart, 

Unpruned dies ; her hedges even-pleach'd, 

Like prisoners wildly overgrown with hair. 

Put forth disordered twigs ; her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 45 

Doth root upon, while that the coulter rusts 

That should deracinate such savagery; 

The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 

The freckled cowslip, burnet, and green clover. 

Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected, rank, 50 

Conceives by idleness and nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs. 

Losing both beauty and utility. 

And as our vineyards, fallows, meads, and hedges, 

Defective in their natures, grow to wildness, 55 

Even so our houses and ourselves and children 

Have lost, or do not learn for want of time. 

The sciences that should become our country ; 

But grow like savages — as soldiers will 

That nothing do but meditate on blood — 60 

To swearing and stern looks, diffused attire 

And everything that seems unnatural. 

Which to reduce into our former favour 

You are assembled : and my speech entreats 

That I may know the let, why gentle Peace 65 

Should not expel these inconveniences 

And bless us with her former qualities. 

K, Hen, If, Duke of Burgundy, you would the peace. 
Whose want gives growth to the imperfections 
Which you have cited, you must buy that peace ^o 

With full accord to all our just demands ; 
Whose tenors and particular effects 
You have enschedul'd briefly in your hands. 
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Bur, The king hath heard them; to the which as yet 
There is no answer made. 

IC, Hen, Well, then, the peace, 75 

Which you before so urg'd, lies in his answer. 

Fr, King, I have but with a cursorary eye 
O'erglanc'd the articles: pleaseth your grace 
To appoint some of your council presently 
To sit with us once more, with better heed . 80 

To re-survey them, we will suddenly 
Pas.s our accept and peremptory answer. 

K, Hen, Brother, we shall. Go, uncle Exeter, 
And brother Clarence, and you, brother Gloucester, 
Warwick and Huntingdon, go with the king^j 85 

And take with you free power to ratify. 
Augment, or alter, as your wisdoms best 
ShaJl see advantageable for our dignity. 
Anything in or out of our demands. 

And we'll consign thereto. Will you, fair sister, 90 

Go with the princes, or stay here with us ? 

Q, Isa, Our gracious brother, I will go with them : 
Haply a woman's voice may do some good, 
When articles too nicely urg'd be stood on. 

K, Hen, Yet leave our cousin Katharine here with us : 95 
She is our capital demand, comprised 
Within the fore-rank of our articles. 

Q, Isa, She hath good leave. 

[Exeunt all except Henry, Katharine, and Alice, 

K, Hen, Fair Katharine, and most fair, 

Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms 
Such as will enter at a lady's ear, 100 

And plead his love-suit to her gentle heart ? 

Kath, Your majesty shall mock at me: I cannot speak 
your England. 

K, Hen, O fair Katharine, if you will love me soundly 
with your French heart, I will be glad to hear you confess 
it brokenly with your English tongue. Do you like me, Kate ? 

Kath, Pardonnez-moiy I cannot tell vat is * like me.' 

K, Hen, An angel is like you, Kate, and you are like an 
angeL 

Kath, Que dit-ilf queje suis semblable d les anges f 1 10 

Alice, Out, vraiment, sauf vostre grace^ ainsi dit-il, 

K, Hen, I said so, dear Katharine ; and I must not blush 
to affirm it. 

Kath, O bon Dieu / les langues des hommes sont pldnes 
de trotnperies. 
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K, Hen, What says she, fair one? that the tongues of 
men are full of deceits ? 

Alice, Ouiy dat de tongues of de mans is be full of deceits : 
dat is de princess. 1 19 

K. Hen, The princess is the better Englishwoman. 1' 
faith, Kate, my wooing is fit for thy understanding : I am 
glad thou canst speak no better English ; for, if thou couldst, 
thou wouldst find me such a plain king that thou wouldst 
think I had sold my farm to buy my crown. I know no 
ways to mince it in love, but directly to say, * I love you : ' 
then if you urge me farther than to say, * Do you in faith ? ' 
I wear out my suit. Give me your answer; i' faith, do : and 
so clap hands and a bargain : how say you, lady ? 

Kath, Sau/ voire /u?nneur, me understand well, 129 

IC, Hen, Marry, if you would put me to verses or to dance 
for your sake, Kate, why you undid me : for the one, I have 
neither words nor measure, and for the other, I have no 
strength in measure, yet a reasonable measure in strength. 
If I could win a lady at leap-frog, or by vaulting into my 
saddle with my armour on my back, under the correction of 
bragging be it spoken, I should quickly leap into a wife. 
Or if I might buffet for my love, or bound my horse for her 
favours, I could lay on like a butcher and sit like a jack-an- 
apes, never off. But, before God, Kate, I cannot look 
greenly nor gasp out my eloauence, nor I have no cunning 
in protestation ; only downright oaths, which I never use till 
urged, nor never break for urging. If thou canst love a 
fellow of this temper, Kate, whose face is not worth sun- 
burning, that never looks in his glass for love of anything he 
sees there, let thine eye be thy cook. I speak to thee plain 
soldier: if thou canst love me for this, take me; if not, to 
say to thee that I shall die, is true ; but for thy love, by the 
Lord, no ; yet I love thee too. And while thou livest, dear 
Kate, take a fellow of plain and uncoined constancy; for he 
perforce must do thee right, because he hath not the gift to 
woo in other places : for these fellows of infinite tongue, that 
can rime themselves into ladies' favours, they do always 
reason themselves out again. What ! a speaker is but a 
prater; a rime is but a ballad. A good leg willfall; a 
straight back will stoop ; a black beard will turn white ; a 
curled pate will grow bald ; a fair face will wither ; a full eye 
will wax hollow : but a good heart, Kate, is the sun and tne 
moon; or rather the sun and not the moon; for it shines 
bright and never changes, but keeps his course truly. If 
thou wouldst have such a one, take me; and take me, take 
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a soldier; take a soldier, take a king. And what sayest 
thou then to my love? speak, my fair, and fairly, I pray thee. 

Kath, Is it possible dat I sould love de enemy of France? 

K, Hen, No ; it is not possible you should love the enemy 
of France, Kate: but, in loving me, you shoul4l love the 
friend of France ; for I love France so well that I will not 
part with a village of it ; I will have it all mine : and, Kate, 
when France is mine and I am yours, then yours is France 
and you are mine. 

KcUh, I cannot tell vat is dat. 170 

K, Hen, No, Kate ? I will tell thee in French ; which I 
am sure will hang upon my tongue like a new -married 
wife about her husband's neck, hardly to be shook off. 
Quand fat la possession de France^ et quand vous aves le 
possession de mot, — ^let me see, what then ? Saint Denis be 
my speed ! — €lonc vostre est France et vous estes mienne. It 
is as easy for me, Kate, to conquer the kingdom as to speak 
so much more French : I shall never move thee in French, 
unless it be to laugh at me. 179 

Kath, Sauf vostre honneur, le Franqois que vous parlez^ 
il est meilleur que tAngJais lequelje parte, 

K, Hen, No, faith, is't not, Kate : but thy speaking of my 
tongue, and I thine, most truly-falsely, must needs be granted 
to be much at one. But, Kate, dost thou understand thus 
much English, canst thou love me ? 

Kath, I cannot tell. 186 

K, Hen, Can any of your neighbours tell, Kate? Ill ask 
them. Come, I know thou lovest me : and at night, when 
you come into your closet, you'll question this gentlewoman 
about me; and I know, Kate, you will, to her, dispraise 
those parts in me that you love with your heart : but, good 
Kate, mock me mercifully ; the rather, gentle princess, be- 
cause I love thee cruelly. If ever thou beest mine, Kate, as 
I have a saving faith within me tells me thou shalt, I get 
thee with scambling, and thou must therefore needs prove a 
good soldier-breeder : shall not thou and I, between Saint 
Denis and Saint George, compound a boy, half French, half 
English, that shall go to Constantinople and take the Turk 
by the beard? sh^ we not? what sayest thou, my fair 
flower-de-luce ? 200 

Kath, I do not know dat. 

K, Hen, No ; 'tis hereafter to know, but now to promise : 
do but now promise, Kate, you will endeavour for your 
French part of such a boy; and for my Enghsh moiety 
take the word of a king and a bachelor^ How answer you, 
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la plus belle Katharine du mondey mon trh chere et devine 
ddessef 

Kath, Your Majesty ^ZiV^fausse French enough to deceive 
de most sage demoiselle dat is en France. 209 

K, Hen, Now, fie upon my false French ! By mine honour, 
in true English, I love thee, Kate : by which honour I dare 
not Swear thou lovest me ; yet my blood begins to flatter me 
that thou dost, notwithstanding the poor and untempering 
effect of my visage. Now, beshrew my father's ambition I 
he was thinking of civil wars when he got me ; therefore was 
I created with a stubborn outside, with an aspect of iron, 
that, when I come to woo ladies, I fright them. But, in 
faith, Kate, the elder I wax, the better I shall appear : my 
comfort is, that old age, that ill layer up of beauty, can do 
no more spoil upon my face : thou hast me, if thou hast me, 
at the worst ; and thou shalt wear me, if thou wear me, 
better and better : and therefore tell me, most fair Katharine, 
will you have me ? Put off your maiden blushes ; avouch 
the thoughts of your heart with the looks of an Empress ; 
take me by the hand, and say, ' Harry of England, I am 
thine;' which word thou shalt no sooner bless mine ear 
withal, but I will tell thee aloud, * England is thine, Ireland 
is thine, France is thine, and Henry Plantagenet is thine ; * 
who, though I speak it before his face, if he be not fellow 
with the best king, thou shalt find the best king of good 
fellows. Come, your answer in broken music ; for thy voice 
is music and thy English broken ; therefore, queen of all 
Katharines, break thy mind to me in broken English ; wilt 
thou have me ? 234 

Kath, Dat is as it sail please de Roi mon plre, 

K Hen, Nay, it will please him well, Kate ; it shall please 
him, Kate. 

Kath, Den it sail also content me. 

K Hen, Upon that I kiss your hand, and I call you my 
queen. 240 

Kath, Laissez, mon seigneur y laissez, laisses : mafoi^je ne 
veux point que vous ahaissiez vostre grandeur en baisant la 
main d^une de vostre indigne serviteurej excusez-moi^je vous 
supplie^ mon tres puissant seigneur, 

K, Hen, Then I will kiss your lips, Kate. 

Kath, Les dames et damoiselles pour estre baisies devant 
leur noces, il n^ est pas la costume de France, 

K, Hen, Madam my interpreter, what says she ? 

Alice, Dat it is not be de fashion /^«r les ladies of France 
— I cannot tell vat is baiser en Anglish. 250 
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K. Hen, To kiss. 

Alice, Your majesty entendre bettre que mou 

K. Hen, It is not a fashion for the maids in France to kiss 

before they are married, would she say ? 

Alice, Oui, vraiment, 255 

K, Hen, O Kate, nice customs curtsey to great kings. 

Dear Kate, you and I cannot be confined within the weak 

list of a country's fashion : we are the makers of manners, 

Kate ; and the liberty that follows our places stops the mouth 

of all find-faults ; as I will do yours, for upholding the nice 

fashion of your country in denying me a kiss : therefore, 

patiently and yielding. {Kissing /ter,] You have witchcraft 

in your lips, Kate : there is more eloquence in a sugar touch 

of them than in the tongues of the French Council ; and they 

should sooner persuade Harry of England than a gener^ 

petition of Monarchs. Here comes your father. 266 

Re-enter the French King and his Queen, Burgundy, 

Warwick, Exeter, Westmoreland, and other Lords. 

Bur, God save your Majesty 1 my royal cousin, teach you 
our princess English ? 

K, Hen, I would have her learn, my fair cousin, how per- 
fectly I love her ; and that is good English. 

Bur, Is she not apt ? 

K, Hen, Our tongue is rough, coz, and my condition is 
not smooth ; so that, having neither the voice nor the heart 
of flattery about me, I cannot so conjure up the spirit of love 
in her, that he will appear in his true likeness. 275 

Bur, Pardon the frankness ot my mirth, if I answer you 
for that. If you would conjure in her, you must make a 
circle; if conjure up love in her in his true likeness, he must 
appear naked and blind. Can you blame her then, being a 
maid yet rosed over with the virgin crimson of modesty, if 
she deny the appearance of a naked blind boy in her naked 
seeing self? It were, my lord, a hard condition for a maid 
to consign to. 

K, Hen, Yet they do wink and yield, as love is blind and 
enforces. 285 

Bur, They are then excused, my lord, when they see not 
what they do. 

K, Hen, Then, good my lord, teach your cousin to con- 
sent winking. 

Bur, I will wink on her to consent, my lord, if you will 
teach her to know my meaning : for maids, well summered 
and warm kept, are like flies at Bartholomew-tide, blind« 
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though they have their eyes; and then they will endure 
handling, which before would not abide looking on. 

K, Hen, This moral ties me over to time and a hot 
summer; and so I shall catch the fly, your cousin, in the 
latter end and she must be blind too. 

Bur, As love is, my lord, before it loves. 298 

K, Hen, It is so ; and you may, some of you, thank love 
for my blindness, who cannot see many a fair French city 
for one fair French maid that stands in my way. 

Fr, King, Yes, my lord, you see them perspectively, the 
cities turned into a maid; for they are all girdled with 
maiden walls that war hath never entered. 

K, Hen, Shall Kate be my wife ? 305 

Fr, King, So please you. 

K, Hen, I am content ; so the maiden cities you talk of 
may wait on her : so the maid that stood in the way for my 
wish shall show me the way to my will. 

Fr, King, We have consented to all terms ot reason. 310 

K, Hen. Is't so, my lords of England ? 

West, The King hath granted every article : 
His daughter first, and then in sequel all, 
According to their firm proposed natures. 

Exe, Only he hath not yet subscribed this : 315 

Where your majesty demands, that the King of France, 
having any occasion to write for matter of grant, shall name 
your highness in this form and with this addition, in French, 
Nostre trh cher fils Henri, Roi (PAngleterre, Heritier de 
France; and thus in Latin, PrcBclarissimus JUius noster 
HenricuSy Rex Anglice, et H ceres Francice, 321 

Fr, King, Nor this I have not, brother, so denied. 
But your request shall make me let it pass. 

K, Hen, I pray you then, in love and dear alliance. 
Let that one article rank with the rest ; 325 

And thereupon give me your daughter. 

Fr, King, Take her, fair son, and from her blood raise up 
Issue to me; that the contending kingdoms 
Of France and England, whose very shores look pale 
With envy of each other's happiness, 330 

May cease their hatred, and this dear conjunction 
Plant neighbourhood and Christian-like accord 
In their sweet bosoms ; that never war advance 
His bleeding sword 'twixt England and fair France. 

All, Amen! 335 

K, Hen, Now, welcome, Kate : and bear me witness sdl, 
That here I kiss her as my sovereign queen. [Flourish. 
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g. Isa, God, the best maker of all marriages, 
Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one ! 
As man and wife, being two, are one in love, 340 

So be there 'twixt your kingdoms such a spousal, 
That never may ill office or fell jealousy, 
Which troubles oft the bed of blessed marriage. 
Thrust in between the paction of these kingdoms, 
To make divorce of their incorporate league ; 345 

That English may as French, French Englishmen, 
Receive each other. God speak this Amen ! 

AIL Amen! 

K, Hen. Prepare we for our marriage : on which day, 
My Lord of Burgundy, we'll take your oath, 350 

And all the peers', for surety of our leagues. 
Then shall I swear to Kate, and you to me ; 
And may our oaths well kept and prosperous be I 

\Sennet Exeunt. 



EPILOGUE. 

Enter Chorus. 
ChoK Thus far, with rough and all-unable pen. 

Our bending author hath pursued the story, 
In little room confining mighty men. 

Mangling by starts the full course of their glory. 
Small time, but in that small most greatly liv'd 5 

This star of England : Fortune made his sword; 
By which the world's best garden he achiev'd, 

And of it left his son imperial lord. 
Henry the Sixth, in infant bands crown'd King 

Of France and England, did this King succeed ; 10 

Whose State so many had the managing, 

That they lost France and made his England bleed : 
Which oft our stage hath shown ; and, for their sake, 

In your fair minds let this acceptance take^ [Exit. 
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NOTES. 



ACT I.— Prologue. 

I. ^<^^— originally rather a proper than a commoU name; used 

here for * inspiring goddess. 
6. Mars— the god of war, and second of the three tutelary divi- 
nities of Rome. 
II. Coc^nt—sizge where their mimic warfare was to be waged. 
13. This wooden O— the Globe Theatre, which was a curcular 
wooden structure. 

22. The perilous narrow ocean — ^the English Channel, called in 

French La Manchey from its likeness to a sleeve. 

25. Imaginary puissance— 'Zimedi forces^ troops. See King John, 
III, i, 339; 2 Henry IV, I, iii, 9, 77, II, iii, $2 \ Richard III^ 
V, iii, 299. Here fancied forces to fill up the stage. 

32. C^orw— interpreter. See Hamlet^ III, ii, 233. 

Scene I. 

London, London is the scene marked by Pope. Theobald 
suggested *An ante-chamber in the English court at Kenil- 
worth.' The Chronicles of Hall and Holinshed show that 
the business of this scene really took place at Leicester. 
4. Scambling--^\^cxiiU a less strong phrase than 'scrambling.' 
In V, ii, 195, it signifies difficulty, persistence in effort. 

13. Earls — ^Anglo-Saxon ^<?r/, a corruption from ^fliy<7r, a person 

of noble birth ; of which ceorl^ a free commoner, was the 
opposite. 
lb. Knights — Saxon cniht^ a holder of the first and oldest of 
military honours. 

14. Esquires — Latin scutiferiy i,e, shield-bearers, and homines ad 

arma, men-at-arms. Two of these (scutarii) attended each 
knight, carrying his morion and shield. 

15. Lassars — persons afflicted with loathsome and pestilential dis- 

eases. Luke xvi, 19-31. See II, i, 71. 

23. A true lover of the holy Church, John Capgrave, in his lUuS" 

trious Henriesy says, in the fashion of the churchmen of the 
time : * The first whole day of his reign was the Feast of St 
Benedict, that we may understand hmi to be blessed \bini* 
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dictum] in all his works; inasmuch as he loved God, 
honoured the Church, and steadfastly observed the paths of 
justice;' and again: *His end fell well on the Feast of 
Felix, for he was felicitous in all things — ^felicitous in en- 
dowing the Church, felicitous in ordering more clearly the 
Divine offices, felicitous in the administration of justice, and, 
in fine, felicitous in all his life.' 
25. The breath, etc^ John Hardyng, a soldier-poet, who speaks 
of * the battaill of Agyncort, wher I was with my maister/ 
tells us, in his Chronicle of England unto the Reign of King 
Edward IF (ptinted 1543), of Henry V, that 

' The hour he was crowned and anoint. 
He chanj^ed was of all his old condition.* 

33> 34- Reformation .... scouring faults. The suggestion, as 
Dr Johnson notes, is derived from Hercules* turning the 
waters of Alpheus and Peneus into the uncleanly stables of 
Augeas, king of £lis, who had had in them a herd of three 
thousand oxen for thirty years without having the refuse 
removed, and thus purifying them in a single day. 

35. Hydra'headed, The Hydra was a dragonish monster, which 
dwelt in a swamp near Argos in Lema. Hercules struck off 
its heads with his club ; but as rapidly as one was cut off, 
two new ones sprang forth. He at length burned them 
away, and the mnth was buried under a huge rock. The 
old £nglish ballad says of The Dragon of Wantley: 

* Old stories tell how Hercules 

A dragon slew at Lema, 
With seven heads and fourteen eyes. 

To see and well discem-a : 
But he had a club, this dragon to drub. 
Or he had ne'er done it, I warrant ye.' 

46. The Gordian knot — the intricate knot into which Grordius, a 
Phrygian husbandman had tied up the cords with which he 
had hung up his farm implements in the Temple of Apollo, 
of which no one could mid the beginning or the end. It 
was said that whosoever would unloose this knot should be- 
come lord of all Asia. Alexander the Great, without staying 
to untie it, cut it, and so summarily unloosed it 

51, 52. Art and practic part of life , . , • theoric. The meaning 
of these lines is perhaps best explained by this quotation 
from Bacon : * There are and can exist but two ways of in- 
vestigating and discovering truth. The one hurries on 
rapidly from the senses and particulars to the most general 
axioms, and from them, as principles, and their supposed 
indisputable truth, derives and discovers the intermediate 
axioms. This is the way now in use. The other constructs 
its axioms from the senses and particulars, by ascending con- 
tinually and gradually, till it finally arrives at the most 
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general axioms ; which is the true but unattempted way '— 
Novum Organum, Axiom xix. They had attained their 
knowledge in the former mode ; Prince Henry had pursued 
the latter, now known as the Baconian. Had Massinger 
this passage in his memory when he makes Pontalier describe 
Charolois, who had spent a * free-living youth,* as 

* A man but young, "* 

Yet old in judgment, theoric ^xApracttc 
In all humanity ; and to increase the wonder, 
Religious, yet a ^<^txV^Fatal Dowry, II* i» 3-6. 

59. Popularity, In John Florio's World of Words (1598), we find 
Fopularitie defined as * Friendship or familiaritie by reason of 
countrieship, the favour and will to maintaine the popular 
common kinds of people.' See I Henry IV, III, ii, 69. 

67, Miracles are ceased. This appears to be an unconscious ex- 
pression of the Protestantism of Shakespeare, put, as it is 
here, in the mouth of the primate of Canterbury, whose 
faith must have been that miracles still continue to be exer- 
cised in and through the Church. 

76. Spiritual Convocation. Convocations (from Latin convocare, 
to call together) of clergy were ecclesiastical synods or 
assemblies, called together for spiritual purposes by the 
archbishop, with the sanction of the king. They formerly 
made canons regulative of ecclesiastical fSfairs, and granted 
subsidies to the crown. 

80. Clergy. The origin of this word is the Greek /cX^/)Oy, a 
lot; and thence the office attained by lot {Acts i, 17, 25), 
and the people assigned to one's care by such a lot (i Pet. 
v, 3). Latin cleruSf Middle Latin clerica, the cler^r or body 
of men set apart by ordination for service in the Church, as 
opposed to the laity (Num. xviii, 20 ; Deut. xviii, 2) ; whence 
clergi, one admitted to spiritual office. 

89. Edward, his great-grandfather. * The reign of Edward III 
may be considered the climax of mediaeval civilisation and 
of England's early greatness. It is the age in which chivalry 
attained its highest perfection. It is the period of the 
greatest achievements in war, and of the greatest develop- 
ments of arts and commerce before the Reformation ' — * T%e 
Houses of Lancaster and York, by James Gairdner;' and it 
was only in the reign of Henry V, who emulated him, that 
* for one brief interval the glories of the days of King Edward 
were renewed.* 

Scene XL 

6. Task. In this word Shakespeare suggests at once the con- 
scientiousness and the laboriousness of Henry V. 
II. The law Salic (Lex Salica). This law had its origin among 
the Riparian Franks, a confederation of Gothic tnbes» who^ 
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proceeding from the banks of the Saale^ the Weser, lind the 
Lower Rhinei invaded Gaul and Spain, 256-268, and at 
length settled themselves firmly therein under their chief 
Ph^mond in 418, when the kingdom of France was founded* 
From the Bavarian river Saale, a tributary of the Elbe^ 
which was the original territory of these tribes, 'the law 
Salique' took its name. It established as law the custom 
of the Franks, that women should be excluded from power 
attained by inheritance. This decision of Pharamond s was 
upheld by Clovis, and revised and endoirsed by Charlemagne 
in the terms given in the text, 38, and translated, 39. 

16. Miscrgate—iil-hegotien, spurious, fallacious, illegitimate. 

21. Impavm — (i) Mislead into playing ill ; (2) and so bring into 
risk of loss — a figurative expression from chess, to use as a 
pawHt or piece to play a game with. 

31, 32. Washed as pure as sin with baptism. Acts xxii, 16; 
OtheUo^ II, iii, 349. 

37. Pharamond^z, semi-&bulous personage, first spoken of as the 
first king of France in a chronicle of the eighth century. 

40. Gloze — ^from Anglo-Saxon glesan^ to explam, whence gloss and 
glossary; but glosse has generally implied in it artful and in- 
tentional misinterpretation. See Spenser : 

' For he could well \n&£loMtng q;>eeclies frame 
To suth vaine uses as nim t^t became ' 

-^Faerie Quiem, II, viit 

53. Meism — an ancient Saxon maigraviate, of which the city of 
Meisen, founded 930, was the capital. It is now included 
in the circle of Dresden. 

6li 75, 77. Charles the Great Charlemain .... Charles the 

Great, By ' Charles the Great ' is meant Charlemagne, the 
Conqueror, son of Pepin ; ' Charlemain ' is'Charles U Chauve 
or the Bald, who, as well as Charles le Gros or the Fat, as* 
sumed the title of Magnus, the Great. 

65. King Pepin — Pepin le Bref, son of Charles Martel the Hammer, 
first kmg of the Carlovingian dynasty. He deposed Chil- 
deric, the last king of the Sferovingians, 741-768. 

67. BUthild—Qvit^ of France, daughter of Clothaire II, wife of 
Childeric II, slain 673. 

69. Hugh CVj/^Z—Duke of France and Abbot of St Martin de 
Tours, who, on the death of Louis V, the Slothfiil, seised 
the throne, and was crowned at Noyau, 3d July 987. 

7a Charles the Duke of Lorraine— s/tcondi son of Louis cCOutremer 
(beyond sea), who received from the Emperor Otho II the 
dukedom of Lower Lorraine, and endeavoured, on the death 
of Louis V, to acquire the throne of France, but was de- 
feated by Hugh Capet (of the monk's hood) and imprisoned 
in the Tower of Orleans, where he died 993. 

72, 73. Find his title .... naught. This phrase is best ezplaiQMl 
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by Holinshed's words: 'To make his title seem true and 
appear good, though indeed it was rank naught* The 
reading of the quartos, fine^ * signifies to adorn, decorate, set 
off or embellish, like the French emM/ir, or Italian abbelire, 
and not to refine* — S. W. Singer's Shakespeare Vindicated, 
p. 120. 

74. Lingare, Ritson says, ' No such name is to be met with in anv 

French historian* ' LuUgarde was the name of Charlemagne^ 
fifth wife, and also of the great-granddaughter of Judith, 
only daughter of Charles le Chauve, 

75. Charlemain — Charles I (the Bald) of France, son of Lewis 

le Debonnaire and his second wife Judith, was bom 823. 
On the partition of the empire of Charlemagne, he acquired 
the sovereignty of a great portion of France and Spain. He 
died suddenly at Brios, near Mont Cenis, 877. 

77. Lewis the Ninth — called St Lewis, the most famous of the 
kuigs of France, 1215-1270. 

81. Isabel-^mtc^ of Uie Count of Flanders, first wife of Philippe 
Auguste. 

94. Imbar, Quarto 1600 gives imbace^ which might mean sub- 
stantiate, put on a proper basis. The Folio reads imharre, 
which ^ould signify to bring to the bar, or to defend. 
There is evidently an antithesis between to bar (92) and to 
imbar (94) ; 'the former is to close against, to exclude, and 
the latter is to enclose, to secure. 

98. Book of Numbers, xxvii, 1-8. See also yosh, xvii, 3, 4. 

106. Flay* da tragedy— ^t battle of Cressy, fought 26th August 1346. 

108. His most mighty father on a kUU * Early in the day,* says 
Froissart, *some French, Germans, and Savoyards had 
broken through the archers of [Edward the Black] Prince's 
battalions, and had engaged with the men-at-arms ; upon 
w^ch the second battalion came to his aid; and it was time, 
for otherwise he would have been hard pressed. The first 
division, seeing the danger they were in, sent a knight (Sir 
Thomas Norwich) in great haste to the King of England, who 
was posted on an eminence near a windmill. On t£e knight's 
arrival he said: "Sire, the Earl of Warwick, the Lord 
Stafford, the Lord Reginald Cobham, and the others who 
are about your son, are vigorously attacked by the French; 
and they entreat that you would come to their assistance 
with your battalion; for if their numbers should increase, 
they fear he will have too much to do. " The king replied : 
"Is my son dead ? unhorsed ? or so badly wounded mat he 
cannot support himself? " " Nothing of the sort, thank 
God," rejomed the knight; "but he is in so hot an engage- 
ment tiiat he has great need of your help," The king 
answered: "Now, Sir Thomas, return back to those that 
sent you, and tell them from me, not to send to me again 
this day, oj; expect that I shall come, let what will happen, 
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as long as my son has life; and say that I command them 
to let the boy ^fnn his spurs ; for I am determined, if it please 
God, that all the glory and honour of this day shall be |[iven 
to him and to those into whose care I have entrusted him "' 
—Vol. i, p. 1 66. 

114. Cold for action — cold {j>.e. cool and collected, so as to be 
ready) for action. 

129. /*tfw/^»V— tented. Milton adopts this fine idea in Paradise 
Losty xi, 214 : ' The field/aw7w»V with his guardians bright.* 

132. Spiritualty — ecclesiastical body corporate. 

137. Av/^'(WM— allotted number of troops. See 304; Hamlet^ 

I, ii» 32. 

138. Road— inxooAy invasion, raid, as in CoriolanuSy III, i, 5. 
140. Marches — borderlands ; originally the mark (march) of the 

frontiers of a country. The governors entrusted with the 
care of those districts were callSl ' wardens of the marches,' 
'lords marchers.' It was their duty to repress and punish 
insurrection, repel invasion, and retaliate upon invaders. 
142. Pilfering Borderers — Border reivers, moss-troopers, who made 
cattle-lifting, etc., from their neighbours on the opposite side 
a kind of profession. 

144. Intendment— i^oVicy, aim, purpose, plan; Latin intendere^ to 

direct one's thoughts to [something]. 

145. GVflfflfj/— unstable, insecure, not to be trusted. 

155. Feared— ^x^xoiin^y used in the double sense of (i) the cause of 
fear, and (2) afraid. 

161. 77ie King of A-t7/j— David II, only son of King Robert the 
Bruce, who made three imsuccessful inroads into England, 
and in a fourth was taken prisoner, 17th October 1346, at 
Neville's Cross by, as Froissart states. Queen Philippa, and 
was carried by her to Calais. He subsequently endured a 
captivity of eleven years. He died 22d February 137 1. 

175. A crusKd necessity — *a forced inference, a strained or forced 
conclusion from premises that do not naturally make it a 
necessity' — S. W. Singer's ShaJiespeare Vindicated, p. 122. 

180-183. Government . . . like music. The idea conveyed in this sen- 
tence seems to agree so entirely with that contained in Plato's 
Republic (iv, 432) on 'Temperance,' that it appears proper 
to quote the passage (translated) : ' Temperance or self-con- 
trol spreads Uiroughout the whole [state] in literal diapason, 
producing a unison between the weakest and the strongest 
and the middle class, .... a concord between the naturally 
better elements and the naturally worse, whether in a state 
or in a single person ; ' and again : ' The just man .... 
having gained the mastery over himself, will so regulate his 
own character as to be on good terms with himself, and to 
set these three principles [courage, wisdom, and temperance] 
in tune together, as if they were verily three chords of a 
faannony— a higher, a lower, and a middle— and whatever 
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may lie between these* (iv, 443)— 7>5^ RHuhlic, translated 
by D. J. Vaughan, M.A., and John L. Davis, M.A., pp. 

^ ^133. 149. 

1S4-187. The state of man .... obedience. There seems to be a 
peculiar aptness in bringing before Henry this epitome of 
the philosophy of politics ; for we know that Henry's favourite 
poet, Thomas Occleve, friend and pupil of Chaucer, com- 
posed for the king a poetical digest of the Secret of Secrets of 
Aristotle, the Game of Chess Moralised, and the Govemail 
of Princes^ by Colonna, under the title De Regimine Princi' 
pum (' The Rule of Princes '). In this poem he commends 
the preservation of good faith and greatness of spirit in all 
his personal and political relations ; counsels him to cultivate 
peace and contentment at home and abroad; warns him 
against cruelty, falsehood, prodigality, avarice, and flattery ; 
deprecates the wars between France and England ; and ex- 
horts the kings of Christendom to fight only against the 
enemies of the Lord. It is not improbable that Occleve's 
poem. La Male Regie, which contains a lively caution 
against youthful excesses, in which the poet represents him- 
self as a wasteful profligate, had a sort of side-reference to 
the former life of his master. 

187. So work the honey- bees. See Lyly's Euphues and his England 
(Arber's reprint, 1868), pp. 262-264. 

190-190. They have a king . . . . their emperor. This is also a 
Platonic illustration from the Republic: * But in your case 
[elected governors] it is we that have begotten you for the 
state as well as for yourselves, to be like leaders and kings 
of a hive — better and more perfectly trained than the rest, 
and more capable of playing a part in both modes of life* 
(vii, 520) — Vaughan and Davis's translation, p. 242. 

232. Turkish mute. It was the custom in Turkey to prevent the 
revelation of state secrets to secure the silence of the attend- 
ants at court and in cabinet, executioners, etc., by cutting 
out their tongues. Compare Twelfth Night, I, ii, 03 ; Cym- 
beline. III, v, 158. 

234-296. In a poem in MS. in the British Museum, attributed to 
John Lydgate, 13707-1460? the following account of this 
mcident is given : 

'And yanne answerde ye Dolfyn bold 
To our bassatours sone azeyn [soon again] : 
Methinkes zour kyng is nought old, 
No werrys for to mayntayne. 
Crete well zour kynge, he seyde, so yonge, 
That is both genuUe and small. 
A tunne oftennys balles I shall hym sende 
For to playe hym with alle. 
A dUu, 8ire» seyd our lords alle, 
For then they wolde no longer lende, 
^* They token tneir leve both grete and smiUe, * 

And horn to England they gon woade>- - 
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And ftenne the seth the tale on ende^ 
All that the Dolfvn to them gan saye. 
I shall hym thanke thanne, seyde our kyngte, 
By the grace of God if that I maye' 

—Sir Harris Nicolas*s Aginc&urt, xst ed., p. z. 

235. Dauphin, Dauphin^, formerly the southernmost part of the 
kingdom of Buigundy, was a frontier province in the south- 
east of France. Its old lords used to wear a dolphin for 
their crest The last lord of Dauphinfi, Humbert II, pre- 
sented the province — ^which was at that time a German 
possession — to France, on condition that the heir-apparent 
to the French throne should be called Lord of Dauphin^, 
and rule that province; hence the title Dauphin came into 
the House of Valois. 

239, 240. ' When the cat's abroad the mice play* — Proiferb. 

252. A nimble galliard. In Sir John Davies's Orchestra (i59^)> a 
galliard is described as a dance. 

' For more diverse and more pleasing show, 
A swift and wandering dance, .... 
With passages uncertaine to and fro. 
Yet with a certain answere and consent. 
To the quicke music of the instrument ; 
Five was the number of the musick's feet. 
Which still the dance did with five paces meet-" 
A gallant dance, that lively doth betray 
A spirit and a vertue masculine, 

With lofty tumes and caprioles in the ayre. 
Which with the lusty tunes accordeth faire*~67, 68. 

261-266. When we have matched .... with chaces. This speech 
contains several punning allusions to the game of tennis, 
tinged with pungent irony, -^^r-4^^— equalled, set eagerly 
to a game. Rackets (French raquette) — the instrument with 
which tennis-balls are stricken, and noisy cuffings. Play a 
j^/— have a game at tennis, and engage in a contest. Strike 
into the hazard— Idt the ball from the 'service' to the ' hazard' 
side, and bring into danger. Wrangler — ^adversaiy, opponent. 
Courts — tennis is play^ in walled courts 96 or 97 feet long 
and 33 or 34 feet wide, but there were also ducal and royu 
courts in which he would create disturbance. Chaces were 
the ins and outs of tennis, but they refer also to the pursuit 
of a defeated by a conquering army, and imply the rout of 
the opposing force. 

275. Rouse me — raise myself to my full height, as in II, iii, 4; bat 
there is in it also a dash of the wa^eiy of the king's ' ^der 
days,' suggestive of carouse, Hamlet^ I, iv, %\ OthelU, 
II, iii, 66. 

282. Gun'Stones, * Great gonnestones for the Doli>hyne to jplay 
withal ' occurs in the Cronycles of England^ printed hy Cax- 
ton, i^. When those ' crakys of war,' now called cannon, 
were first mounted, and employed as they were by Ed- 
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ward III against the Scots in 1327, and at Cressy and Calais 
in 1346, the balls fired from them consisted of stones. 

307, God before — God [going] before [us] with His prevenient grace. 

310. On foot be brought — set on foot, be begun at once ; but pro- 
bably the words were chosen with a quiet reference to the 
actors fighting 'on foot.' 



ACT II.— Prologue. 

7. English Mercuries, Mercury, the herald of the gods, was 
Alipes, wingfooted, Ovid*s Fastis v, 100 ; but it is probable 
that the special passage in Shakespeare's mind was that of 
Mercury as described in ^neid, iv, 238-241. See also lines 
252-258. 
la Crowns and coronets promised. See IV, iii. * Henry V not 
only inhibited any person but such as had a right, by in- 
heritance or grant, to assume coats of arms, except those who 
fought with him at the battle of Agincourt, but he allowed to 
these latter the chief seats of honour at all feasts and public 
meetings' — 754^ Register of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter^ 1724, by John Anstis, Garter King-at-Arms, ii, 108. 

Scene I. 

5. TTtere shall be smiles, Nym knew, like Donalbain, • There's 
daggers in men's smiles' — Macbeth^ II, iii, 100. It has 
been proposed to read 'smites.' 

II. Sworn brothers^fratresjurati, a sworn confederacy. 

34. Drawn, In the first Folio this is given hewne^ which suggests 
shewne rather than drawen, 

48. / can /d;^^— either (i) a challenge j (2) an opportunity of re- 
venge ; (3) the meaning. 

50, lam not Barbason, Barbason is the name of a fiend or demon. 
See Merry Wives of Windsor^ II, ii, 311. Barbason was 
also the name of one of the most able officers in the service 
of the Dauphin of France. He commanded the garrison of 
Mdun in 1420, when Henry V was besieging it, and held 
it against him several months. Henry and he fought long 
and stoutly hand to hand, unknown to each other, on one 
occasion on the field, and neither could gain advantage of 
the other. The latter, raising his visor, said, *I am Bar- 
bason, Commandant of Melun ; ' and, rejoined the former, 
'I am the King of England.' On 17th November 1420 
Barbason capitulated to Henry. Could Nym mean, I am 
not, like Barbason, an invincible hero ? 

58. Exhale means * begone, ' * clear out, ' * vanish. ' Pistol attempts 
to bully Nym, and tells him that ' the grave doth gape for 
him, and therefore he must ''make himself scarce," "ex- 
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hale/' or, as a Yankee Pistol would say, evaforate^^'Bi* G. 
White's Shakespeare* 5 Scholar, p. 327. 

66. Coupe le gorge — French, cut the throat. 

71, The lazar kite, etc.—* one of the gross band of the unfaithful' 
Steevens quotes, as parallel passages, from Gascoigne's Don 
Bartholomew of Bathe (1587) : * Not seldom seene in kites of 
Cresside's kinde ; * and from [Robert] Greene's \Gwydonius :'\ 
The Carde of Fancie (1584) : * What courtesy is to be found 
in kites of Cressid's kinde ; ' but these examples, it will be 
seen, acquire their point from the grace, greed, and wanton- 
ness of the kite, and do not introduce the ideas of disease 
and beggarliness at all. * The Testament of Cresseid, com- 
pylit be Mr Robert Henrysone, Sculemaister in Dunferme- 
ling, [was] imprintit at Edinbuigh be Henrie Charteris, 
1593/ '^^ quarto. Its author 'wittilie observing that Chaucer 
in his fifth booke had related the death of Troilus, but made 
no mention of what became of Cresseid, he learnedly takes 
upon him, in a fine poetical way, to express the punishment 
and end due to a false, inconstant woman, which commonly 
terminates in extreme misery.' No classical or English poet 
had made the story of Cresseid a lesson in the wretched re- 
sults of a false step, till Henrysone wrote this supplement, 
which was printed in Chaucer's works as if it had been his 
composition. In Henxysone's poem we read that : 

' Quhen Diomed had all his appetytd, 
And mair, fuliillit of this fair ladie ; 
Upon ane uther he set his haill deljrte*— 71-73. 

She returning penitently to her father's house, went into 'ane 
extasie and (keamed.' In her dream Saturn and Diana are 
chosen to pass sentence on her. Saturn says : 

' In mortal neid and greit penuritie 
Thow suffre shall, and as a beggar die*— 391, sn. 

* Than Cynthia, when Saturn passed away, 
Out of hir seat descendit do¥m belive, 
And reid ane bill on Cresseid quhair scho lay, 
Conteineing this sentence definitive '<— 330-333. 



* Thus sail thow go begging fia hous to hous. 
With cop and c&pper lyke ane Lazarous*-^ 



— 34«.34S. 



' Then in ane mantill, and ane beavar hat, 

With cop and clappar, wondar privatly. 
He openit ane secrit yett« and out thereat 

Conveyit hir, that na man shuld espy. 

Unto ane village half ane myle thetrcy, 
Deltverit hir in at the spittall house. 
And dailly sent hir part of his almous*— 386-39S* 

These passages of the old Scottish poet suggested the clown's 
statement that ' Cressida was a beggar' — 7\oelfth Ni^U^ III» 
i» 6X9 and Pistol's exclamation here. 
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74. i>^— woman, as in As You Like It^ III, ii, 10; Sonnets^ 
cxxx, 14; Twelfth Night, I, v, 259 ; Cymbeline, I, iii, 29. 

99. I shall » . . . betting. This repeated sentence is omitted in the 

Folio, and is here inserted from the Quarto 1600. 
loi. Noble, A noble was worth six and eightpence. This high- 
sounding sum Pistol was willing to pay at once with liquor 
added to it, in liquidation of the eight shillings won at betting. 

104. Nym — the verb nitn, means (i) to take in hunting, or after 

pursuit ; (2) to filch, to steal, or rather, as Pistol translates 
it, ^convey the wise it call.* Nym's thievish propensities 
are shadowed forth in his name ; hence Pistol says, ' I'll live 
by nym, and Nym shall live by me.* 

105. ^«//^r— German sudkr, camp hawker, peddlmg purveyor. 
112, 113. Quotidian — Latin quotidianus, daily, a fever recurring in 

fits every day. Tertian — from tertianus, belonging to the 
third day ; a fever whose fits recur every third &j. Dame 
Quickly compounds the two terms to indicate how terrible 
the ague of Sir John FalstafF has been. 
118. Fracted—hrok&a, from Latin fractus. Corroborate means 
strengthened, made firm in its contexture ; probably used for 
'deteriorate.* 

Scene II. 

7. Interceptionr'^iscoytry and interruption, seizixi^ between the 
sender and receiver. 

33. Forget the office of our hand—Ps, cxxxvii, 5. 

44. Security, *In English we understand by security, neither 
more nor less than safety, i.e. freedom from danger. But in 
Latin securitas means freedom — ^not at all from danger, but 
from the sense of danger and its anxieties. A man is, there- 
fore, in Latin, often described as securus whilst on the brink 
of destruction, if only not conscious of his danger' (De 
Quincey*s Works, vol. vii, *0n Pagan Oracles,* note, p. 
214), and on that account over-confident in himself and m 
his schemes. See Macbeth,^ III, v, 32 ; Julius Ccesar, II, 
iii, 8 ; and Richard III, III, ii, 34. 

54-57. if little faults , . , appear before us, Holinshed*s * C-^nwiVZ? j 
gave Shakespeare no hint for the dramatic method by which 
Henry leads the traitors on to their self-condemnation,* but 
* St Remy's account of the discovery of the traitors bears a 
curious resemblance to Shakespeare*s scene. This chronicler 
relates that the conspirators advised the Earl of March to 
feign sickness as an excuse for not going with the king to 
France ; promising to place the earl on the throne during 
Henry's absence. March revealed this proposal to Henry, 
and the king thereupon called a council, and after declaring 
his knowledge of a plot to deprive him of his crown, asked 
his nobles what should be done to the men who were guilty 
of such treachery. The question was put to each lord in 
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succession, and the conspirators replied that such traitors 
ought to suffer a death so cruel as to be a warning to others. 
Henry then confronted the Earl of March with Cambridge 
and his accomplices, who speedily confessed their guilt — 
St Remy[*s] Memaires^ vii, pp. 488, 489, ed. Buchon, 1829 * 
— W. G. Stone* 
69. Read them, etc. Here the king, with a touch of the keenest 
irony, gives them not, as they expected, their letters-patent 
as commissioners, but to each a statement of his share in the 
treasonous conspiracy. 

122. Lton-gait walk, * Your adversary, the devil, as a roaring lion 
walketh about,' etc.— I Pet, v, 8. 

124. Legions, Mark v, 9. Compare ' If . . . . Legion himself 
possessed him, yet 111 speak to him' — Twelfth Night, III, 

»▼» 95. 
134. Ccmplement-'fine behaviour, rectitude ; not as nowceremoni- 

ousness, or affectation of readiness to serve, etc, 
142. Fall of man. Gen, iii; Richard II, III, iv, 76; I Henry IV, 

III, iii, 186. 

Scene III. 

Eastcheap derives its name from the Saxon word cheap, a 
market. Cheapside was one of the main thoroughfares in 
old London. It was in 133 1 built only on the south side, 
and the north side was an open field where jousts and tourna- 
ments were held. That part of it beyond Cannon Street 
(of old time Candlewick Street), was called Eastcheap. It 
ran from the south end of Clement's Lane to Fish Street 
Hill. Here stood the Boar's Head Tavern. 

2. JStaines — a village and market-town in Spelthome Hundred in 

Middlesex, on the left bank of the Thames, about seventeen 
miles W.S.W. from London. 

3, 6. Yearn — Old English geomian, eome, feel great internal 

uneasiness, grieve, mourn, be vexed. See IV, lii, 27 ; Juliui 
Ccesar, II, ii, 129 ; Merry Wives of Windsor, III, v, 45 • 
Richard II, V, v, 76, etc. 
9. Arthur's bosom. Dame Quickly confounds the mythical 
Arthur of British story, < king once and king to be,' with 
Abraham, the father of the faithful, into whose bosom the 
redeemed were said to pass— Z«>6tf xvi, 19-31. 

xa A finer end, Capell read * fine,' and Johnson * final ; * but 
probably the garrulous dame was not so attentive as Dr John« 
son and the critics might be, to put than after her compara- 
tives, and so bungled her sentence into the idiomatic extern* 
pore phrase here given. 

XI. Christom for chrisom, a word derived ixGoa chrism, the holy 
oil used in baptism. She therefore means like any newly 
baptized child. 

12. Turning 0* the tide. It was a common folk-lore supentitioa 
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that most deaths, and those the most hopeful ones, took 
place at the turning of the tide: 

13. l6. Saw him Jumble .... green fields. In an old black-letter 
publication entitled The Ninth Booke of Notable JTUnges^ by 
an early Puritan writer, Thomas Lapton, author of A Dreame 
of the Demi and Dives, we read, * If the forehead of the sicke 
waxe redde, and his nose waxe sharpe, if he pull strawes or 
the cluths of his bedde, these are most certain tokens of death ' 
•— Steevens. 

16. And *a babbled of green fields. The folios here read, 'And a 
table of greene fields. The phrase does not occur in the 
Quartos. The words in the text were suggested to him, 
Theobald states in his Shakespeare Restored (i^26\ p. 138, 
by a marginal conjecture [made] in an edition of Shsdcespeare, 
by a gentleman sometime deceased, that it should read, * An 
*a talked of green fields.' All other proposed suggestions — 
* Upon a table of green fells = skins ' — Smith ; ' On a table 
of green freize* — Collier's MS.; or, 'As stubble in shorn 
fields' — Fraset^s Magazine, etc. — pale before the very in- 
spiration of emendatory criticism lyhich Theobald has sup- 
plied. There is a peculiar fitness of thought and feeling m 
making the old fat knight, when passing through 'the £urk 
valley of the shadow of death,* grope dimly after some 
comfort in dying, and lay hold of the lessons of his boyish 
years, as a source of confidence and hope as he departed, 
skying, ' The Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall not want He 
miaketh me to lie down in green pastures; He leadeth me be- 
side the still waters; He restoreth my soul,' etc. — Ps. xxiii. 

3a Carnation, Dame Quickly mistakes tncamate, embodied, for 
carnation, a colour. In Questions of Love (1566), we have 
'yelowe, pale, redde, blue, whyte, gray, and incarnate^* 
spoken of as colours. 

48. Therefore, Caveto. The Quarto 1600 reads Cophetua, 

Scene IV. 

25. JVhitsun morris-dance. The old English favourite dance of 
the sixteenth century was derived from the Moors (Spanish 
Morisco, a Moor). It was popular in France nearly a cen- 
tury earlier under the name of a Morisque; and it is probable 
that it came to us both from France and Spain, and took 
an intermediate character from that circumstance. It was the 
popular gaiety at May-day and Whitsuntide. Frequently, 
too, it was engaged in at Christmas. The clown m Affs 
Well that Ends Well sa3rs his 'answers* will be 'as fit as 
.... a morris for May-day ' — II, ii, 20-25. 

37. The Roman Brutus — ^Lucius Junius Brutus, son of Marcus 
Brutus and of Tarquinia, the sister of Tarciuinius Superbus. 
His elder brother was murdertd by Tarqumius, and Lucius 
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escaped His brother's fate only by fei|;nixig idlotcy, whence 
he received the surname of Brutus. After Lucretia had 
stabbed herself, 'Brutus, who plucked the knife from 
Lucrece' sid«' (see Shakespeare's Rape of Lucrece, 1807- 
1816), roused the Romans to the expulsion of the Tarquins, 
and was, with Tarquinius Collatinus, chosen first consul. 
57. Mountain sire* We ought perhaps to read here * Monarch sire. ' 

85. Awkward—G&nQ2XL awechy twisted, crooked, untenable. 

102. Bowels — ^mercy. CoL iii, 12 ; Troilus and Cressida^ II, ii, 1 1. 

132. Paris Louvre, This splendid palatial structure was b^[un in 
1528 by Francis I, and finished in 1548, in the reign of 
Henry II, by Pierre Lescot It occupies the site of the old 
Louvre, which was originally a palace and a fortress, and 
justly entitled to be regarded as the 'mistress court of mighty 
Europe ' for its magnificence. Various derivations are given 
of the old name : (i) Vouverty the opening ; (2) Vcsuvre^ 
the work ; and (3) Louvres^ the name of the lord who built it. 



ACT III.— Prologue. 

4. ^<?w//<?«— for Southampton. The Folios give 'Dover,' but 

evidently by mistake. 

5, 6. His brave fleet with silken streamers, Henry V was per- 

haps the first English monarch who had ships of his own. 
They were laige and beautifiil, and had purple silk sails. 
In a curious old poem we are told that^- 

« At Hampton he made the great dromons [warships] 
Which passed other greate shippes of the coirmons, 
The "Trinity," the "Grace de Dieu," the "Holy Ghost," 
And many more, which now be lost/ 

14. /?«:/tf^<?--French rivdge, seashore, river bank. 

15. A cityy etc. Nicolas estimates the whole army at about thirty 

thousand, a number which justifies this splendid pictorial line. 

18. *Sfer«tf^^— steerage, aft part of a ship ; follow in the wake. 

33, Linstock—^ stick or staff on which the lint or linen of the 
match with which the guns are to be touched, is fastened. 

lb. The devilish cannon. In the Chronicles of the mathematician 
and historian Johann Curio, edited by his pupil, Philip 
Melancthon, it is stated that people assign to this period * an 
invention destructive to the human race, that fierce, wurlike 
kind of engine which having had a monk for its designer, 
and the devil as its upbuilding workman, was called from its 
sound, a bombard '—book v, p. 617, ed. 1580. Quoted by Dr 
Zachary Grey in Notes on Shakespeare^ i, 383, note, who also 
refers to Spenser's Faerie Queene, I, vii, 13. Compare 
Milton's Paradise Lost, vi, 472-491. 
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Scene L 

3, 4. In peace • . • • humility. Isa, xxx, 7,iS; i Thess, it, zz; 

Ps, Ixix, 32 ; JPrav, xv, 33, xxii, 4 j yames iv, 10. 
10. Parta^^^ortholes used for eyes. 
14. i5W/i£/— Saxon sTvilliany wash ; drenched, beaten by the surges. 

18. Fet—fette is the past participle of the Saxon /r/ia«, to fetch, 

21. ^r^»i^«/— subject for dispute, cause of contest. 

31. Slips are straps of leather so contrived as to secure the start- 
ing of two dogSy at the same instant, for the chase. 

Scene II. 

2. Corporal, Nym here calls Bardolph ' corporal,' and he takes 
no offence at the license, though he had formerly been ad- 
dressed by him as ' lieutenant (II, i). 

17. CW/(<7/». (Italian coglione^ a low fool)--villainous louts, mean 
fellows. 

19. Duke — Latin dux^ commander. 
A Men of mould— moi^slmtXL 

22. Bawcock—Yxtnch, beau coOf good cock. See also IV, i, 44. 
26. Swashers— hvLllies, sham neroes, swaggerers, from *swashy to 

affect valour, to vapour, or swagger —Forty's Vocabulary, 
29. White-ltvered'—cowaxdlyf malicious, envious. Richard III^ 

IV, iv, 465. See also * lily-livered *—Afof^«6i, V, iii, 15; 

King Lear, II, ii, 18. Cotmve gives for pusillantme^ 

cowardly, faint-hearted, white-uvered. 
38. Purchase, The Norman- French /^f^nr^ifj^r means to chase, 

hunt down ; and hence this slang name for robbery, boo^. 

See I Henry IV, II, i, loi j Richard III, III, vii, 187. 
53. Concawties—dig^n^, depth. 

64. Directions — proper information, and hence skill to directt 
66. Macmorris and Jamy do not appear at all as chaxacters in 

Quarto 1 60a 
70. Expedition (from expeditic, and that from expedire) — readiness, 

resource ; but perhaps misused for experience or for enutitum, 
106. Question — discussion, conversation. 
109-111. What ish, etc. In the Folio 1623 the second and third 

lines of this speech had been, by an accident, inverted. 

Scene III. 

7. Battery (from French battre, to beat down) — firing, assatdt 
with artillery. 

10. The gates of mercy. Lord Bacon, in a letter written to Tames I, 
speaking of the Earl of Somerset, a few days after the death 
of Shakespeare, says: *And therefore, in conclusion, we 
wished him not to shut the gate of your majesty's mercy 
against himself by being obdurate.' 
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i6. Thi prhue of fiends^'Btt^ii/f^vibf the prince of the devils— 

MaU, zii, 24; LukexLy 15. 
26. Leviathan — at great monster of the shark or crocodile kind 

mentioned Job iii, 8, zli, i; Ps. Ixxiv, 14, ciV| 26; *Isa, 

zxvii, I. 
40. The wives of Jewry^ etc. 5^. xxxi, 15; Matt, xi, 16-18. 

Scene IV. 

For the sake of carrying the humour of this scene readily 
with us in the perusal of this play, we subjoin here a trans- 
lation of the simple French of this scene — a scene not only 
amusingly homely in itself — perhaps a recollection of a 
school lesson of the olden time — ^but also most artistically 
introduced now as a rest from the intensity of the last scene, 
and a variety in the plot, which gives an English interest to 
Katharine's forecast of the future and her preparation for it. 

Kaih, Alice, thou hast been in England, and thou speakest the 
language well. 

Alice. A little, madame. 

JCaih. I pr'ythee teach me. I must leam to speak it How do 3roa 
name la main in English? 

Alice, La main? it is called the hand. 

Kath, The hand ; and les doi^f 

Alice. Les doigU? by my faith, I have foigotten Us doigts: but I 
shall remember. Les doigtsf I think that they are called Vat fingers, 
ay, the fingers. 

Kaih. La main, the hand ; les doigts, the fingers. I think that I 
am a good scholar ; I have learned two words of English quickly. How 
do you name les angles t 

Alice, Les angles? they call them the nails. 

Kaih. The nails. Listen ; tell me if I speak properly— the hand, the 
fingers, and the nails. 

Alice. That is spoken properly, madame; it is very good English. 

Kath. Tell me m EngUsh le bras, 

Alice. The arm, madame. 

Kaih, And le cffude ? 

Alice. The elbow. 

Kath, The elbow ! I shall manage the repetition of all the words that 
you have taught me just now. 

Alice. It is too difficult, madame, as I think. 

Kath. Excuse me, Alice ; listen : die hand, the fingers, the nai lf?, the 
arm, the bilbow— 

Alice. The elbow, madame. 

Kath. O Lord God, I forget myself at it— the elbow. How do you 
name le coif 

Alice. The neck, madame. 

Kaih. The nick ; and le mettioK t 

AUce. The chin. 

Kath. The sin ; le col, the nick ; le meHian, the dn. 

A lice. Yes. Saving your honour, in truth you pronounce the words as 
correctly as the natives of England. 

Kath. I don't doubt that I shall learn, by God's grace, and in a short 
time. 

AUce. Have you not ah-eady forgotten what I have taught you? 

Kath,'So, 1 shall recite them readily to you; the hand, the fingVK 
themaile— 
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Alkt* The nails, madame. 

Katk, The nails, the arm, the ilbow. 

AUce, Saving your honour, the elbow. 

Kath. So I say ; the elbow, the nick, and the sin. How do'you name 
it pied asi^ la robe f 

AUce, The foot, madame, and the gown. 

Kath, The foot and the gown. Oh gracious, these are words oX. 
wicked, corrupting, gross, and shameful sound, and not for honourable 
women to use : I would not for all the world utter these words bdbre 
the nobles of France ; nevertheless I shall sxy^ over again another time 
niy whole lesson— the hand, the fingers, the nails, the arm, the elbow, the 
nick, the sin, the foot, and the gown. 

AHc0. TbaX^s enough for one time ; let us go to dinner. 

Scene V. 

I. Somme. * The King of England passed the Somme on the 
morrow of the Feast of St Luke (ue, 19th October), by the 
passage of Voyenne and Bellincourt ' — Monstrelet. 

5. Sprays^i^Q technical name given by foresters to the small 
shoots or branches, or rather the ends of the branches of 
trees. The term is allied to sprig, sprout^ and spread, 

7. Scions-—^ Norman-French term, signifying small twigs taken 
generally from the more upright free-growing branches of 
one tree to be engrafted on another. 
lb. Stock — the trunk or bole into which a scion is to be grafted. 

9, Grafters— those from whom the graft (French grefe, a slip or 

shoot) has been taken, not those who have made the grsut. 
la Normans, The Germans and French called the pirates who 
ravaged their coasts Northmen or Normans. The name 
ultimately became limited to those sea-kings who established 
^emselves in the northern part of France bordering on the 
Engli^ Channel, and after them called Normandy. 
lb, Norman bastards, William I, King of England, styled the 
Conqueror (eonguereur, acquirer), the illegitimate and only 
son of Robert, Duke of Normandy (sumamed the Devil), by 
Arietta, daughter of Fulbert le Croy, a tanner in Falaise^ 
was bom 1027 ; and it is to this base birth of WiUiam that 
Bourbon alludes, and on which he rests his taunt Bastard, 
a Norman-French word, as an adjective, signifies false, 
spurious, not genuine. See Coriolanus, III, ii, 50 ; IV, v, 250. 
Slobbery— ^o^^y, wet, miry, and moist. 
19. Sodden water .... barley ^pM—contemptuous terms for 
the national beverage of England, malt liquor. 
33. Lavoltas (Italian La Volta, the turn)— a favourite dance with 
our ancestors, which subsequently reappeared, with varia- 
tions, as the waltz and the polka. It is described as a dance of 

'The most delightful kind, 
A loftie jumping or a leaping round. 

When arm in arm two dancers are entwin*d. 
And whirl themselves with strict embracemeots bound» 
And still their feet an anapest do 80un4 
K 
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And anftpest is all their music's loog, 
Whose first two feet are short and third is long '—m. ^ _ 
—Orckistra, by Sir Jdm Daviet (tSpQi ' 

33. Corantos, The same writer says in his Orchestra : 

* What shall I name these currant iravtutit. 
That on a triple dactyle foot doth run, 

Qose by the ground with sliding passages. 
Wherein that dancer greatest praise hath woaM^ 
Which with best order can all orders shun; 
For everywhere he wantonly auist range, 
And turn and wind with unexpected cfaanget'— ^ 

SCENB VI. 

3. The brtdge. This bridge crossed the river Temoxse, near 
Blangy. It was taken by the English, after a fierce resist- 
ance, 24th October. The stream was afterwards called ' The 
River of Swords.* 

6. Afamemnon—YAng of Mycenae and Aigos, Greek commander 

m the Trojan War. 
13. Mark Anfcny—Xht great Roman trimnvir, one of the chief 
characters in Shakespeare's yktlius Casar and Antony and 
Cleopatra. 

25. Buxom (Saxon htixan^ to bend) — pliant, sprightly, good- 

humoured, and thence, as here, robust, vigorous, lusty. 

26, 27. Fortune* s . • . . thai goddess blind, Cicero says : * Non 

sol(im ipsa Fortuna caeca est; sed etiam plerumque efficit 
caecos ouos complexa est ' (' Not only is Fortune herself 
blind; but she also makes those blind whom she has em- 
braced '). 
35. The poet, James I of Scotland, a contemporary of Henry V, 
in the Kin^s Quair, book v, describes his going in quest of 
Fortune. After picturing Fortune as blind, he tells flie fate 
of those who trusted themselves to dimb up her wheel, the 
nature of which is evermore 'after ane hight to vale, and 
giveafalL' 

A friend, whose Shakespearian lore is very extensive, 
informs me that he has noted on the margin of his study- 
copy a reference to Robert Greene's Verses under the Pictun 
cffortunet in Morando : the Tritameron of Love (1584) : 

'The fickle seat whereon proud Fortune sits, 

The restless glohe whereon the Fuzy stands^ 
Bewrays her fond and far inconstant fits; 

The fruitful horn she handleth in her hands, 
Bids all heware— to fear her flattering smiles,^ 
That giveth most when most she meaneth guiles J 

The wheel that turning never taketh resL 
The top whereof fond worldlings count theur hUH» 

Witlun a minute makes a blank exchange, 
And then the vile and lowest better is ; 

Which emblem tells us the inconstant state 

Of such as trust to Fortune or to Fate' 

—Robert Bell's Poem* ^Greene tmd Marlem, p. 31. 
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37. Fortmuis^ etc. Thk is Pistors adaptation of the first line qf 

a &mous old song, Fortune, my foe, why dost thou frown on 
me, sung to the tune of Aim not too high, etc. See Cappell's 
Popular Music of the Olden Time, p. 164. 

38. Pax, The Folio reads pax, the earliest Quarto packs; but 

many modem editors read pix or pyx. A ' pax ' (from 
Latin /«Mr, peace) ' is a small tablet, or plate of gold, silver, 
or copper-gilt, sometimes of ivory, having usually upon it a 
representation of the crucified Saviour between the Virgin 
Mary and St John — with a handle at the back, by which it 
was carried round, during the celebration of mass. Tor the 
communicants to give '*the kiss of peace;" whence its 
name, and hence it was also called " the oscillatory." The 
pyx.vras the most sacred vessel of the Church of Rom^ 
often formed of the most costly materials, sometimes covered 
wiUi jewels and precious stones, and fre<^uently made like a 
shrine or tabernacle of the richest Gothic design and work* 
manship, and containing the Host or consecrated wafer.' 

41. Hemp hts wind-pipe suffocate. In Rabelais' Gargantua and 
Pantagruel we nnd notice taken of two catch-poles who 
were suffocated with a hempen salad, because they had 
only borrowed {alias stolen) the tools of the mass — ^the oma* 
ments, instruments, or implements bdonsdng to it — and hid 
them in the belfry of the parish church-«So^ iv, ch. xiii. 

45. Vital thread be cut. 'To represent the life of man, the 
ancients paint a spindle, and die end of the thread cut ofi^ 
as if broken from the distaff; so indeed the Fates are feigned 
by the poets to spm the life of man — Clotho indeed bearing 
the distaff, Lachesis spinning whatever lot is declared, but 
Atropos breaking the thread is set forth as unchangeable 
and mexorable' — Horapollo's Hieroglyphics (i$S^), p. 219^ 
quoted in Greene's Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers, p. 

S 54. See Pericles, I, ii, 107; 2 Henry VI, IV, ii, tj\ and 
ie Tempest, IV, i, 3, 

55. Figo for thy friendship, * I see contempt marching forth, 
giving me the^^ with his thumb in his mouth ^Wl/'f 
Miserie; or. The World's Madnesse (1596), by Thomas 
Lo^e. Giving the fico was done by thrusting the thumb 
into tiie mouth, so as to bulge out the cheek, and then to 
withdraw it smartly, so as to produce a loud sound; hence 
oiur common saying, 'A fig for you.' 

61. Cutpurse, Autolycus holds a favourable view of the qualifi* 
cations of members of his profession— '^fVi/S^j Tale, IV, iv, 
684-688. 

$6, Gull—{i) a nestling bird in an unfledged state (i Henry IV, 
V, i) ; (2) a dupe or fool (Twelfth Night, V, i); (3) one 
who is more knave than fool, a rogue. Thomas Dd^kar^s 
Guls Home Booke; or. Fashions to please all sorts of Guls, 
pttblished in 1609, contains a sunute^ curious, and interesting 
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noticd of the foolery and knaveiy of the metropolis in Shake- 
speare's time. In an old poern^ this often-used term of 
contempt is defined, with a likeness to Pistol, thus : 

He is ft gntt, that for commodities 
Pays tenne times temie and sells the same for three ; 
He is a gull who, passing finical!, 
Peiseth each word to be rhetoricsu ; 
And to conclude, who selfe-conceitedly 
Thinkes all men rulls, thei's none more gull than he* 
—^Edward Guilpin's SkiaJethia, Dr Grosart's (fil^ copy) Reprint, p. la 

74, 75. A heard of the generaCs cut. Had Nash Pistol in view 
when he said : 'All Italionato is his talke, and his spade 
peake is as sharpe as if he had been a pioner before the 
walls of Roan t *-— Pierce Pennilesse^ Collier^ ed., 1842, p. 17. 

98. Btibukles^ and whelks^ and knobs, Bubuktes—^ diminutive 
from French hube^ a sore, a blotch; wA^//8j— pimples, pus- 
tules, resembling the whelk (Saxon weoloc); knobs — ^protuber 
anc^ unsightly growths. For Bardolph there was-* 

' No oyntment that wolde dense and byte. 
That him might helpen of his wheUcet wmte, 
Ne of the knobbes sitting on his cheekes' 

—Canterbury Tales, Prologtie, 631-633. 

118. Cue—VCL right time, place, and manner; a stage term which 
indicates the last words used by one speaker, and those 
therefore which tell the next the quando^ or when he is to 
take up the talk* 
135. ImpeacAment-^Fttach emp^kement, hindrance, impediment 
t62. JVe are in CMi hand—yer, x, 23 ; Frov, xvi, 9, 33, xx, 24. 

Scene VII. 

t2. ilij/i^mj— Norman-French pasiuron^ the part of a horse's leg 
between the joint next the foot and the hoof. 

13. He bounds .... hairs, * The allusion is, as Warburton re* 

marks, to the bounding of tennis balls, which were stuffed 
with hair, as we learn from the poet himself in Much Ado 
about Nothings III, ii, 47 : "And the ornament of his cheek 
hath already stuffed tennis-balls " *— S. W. Singer's Shake- 
speare Vindicated^ p. 129. 

14. Le cheval volant. Christian Wechel, printer of Les Emblemes 

de Maistre Andre Alciat mis en rime Francoyse, Paris, dwelt 
' 4 1'enseigne du cheval volant^* in 1540. 

lb, PegasuS'-me winged horse, which sprang from the blood of 
Medusa, when her head was cut off by Perseus, near the 
sources of Oceanus. With a stroke of ms hoof he produced 
the inspiring fountain HippocrSn^. He is fabled as the hors« 
of the Muses. 

17. The pipe of Hemus-'i^ pan-pipe or shepherd's pipe^ tba 
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Syrinx, which Mercury, the^^son of Jtlplter and Maia, an4 
patron of gymnastic games, invented. 

30. Perseus — a famous Argive hero, the son of Zeus and Danae, 
who slew Medusa, and caused Pegasus to spring into being. 
See note on line 14, and also Troilus and Cressida^ I, iii, 42, 

^6. Palfreys — ^from Norman-French /fl/^?/^^/, and that from Middle 
Latin paraveredus, an easy-going riding horse, from veredus^ 
a post-horse, and, it is said, para^ by or beside ; a horse 
used for other purposes than the common work of a post* 
horse or a war-horse ; one used for exercise or pleasure, a 
horse fit for the use of ladies. The German pferd^ and the 
Dutch /aflr<f, are derivatives of paraveredus. 

60. Le chien^ etc. Here the text quoted (2 Pet, ii, 23) is g^ven 
almost exactly as it appears in the Geneva Bible (1588). Se9 
also 2 Henry JV, I, iii. 

73. -^r^r^— boastings; from Norman-French bragner^ to make an 
ostentatious show. 

8a Hazard— {i) game at dice; (2) risk, danger, as in next line. 

See IV, Chorus, 19. 
102, 103. 'Tis a hooded valour .... bate. The wit of this passage 
is drawn from falconry. A hawk when unhooded bales, i,e, 
flutters her wings and beats the air with them ; but the word 
bate also signifies abate, diminish, become less. 
12$. Apprehension — (l) power of taking in knowledge ; (2) fear. 
133. /%tf— Anglo-Saxon fleah^ the Pulex irritans, * From the 
freq[uent mention of it in Shakespeare [and his contempo- 
raries} it is evident there was no scarcity of such little 
insects as did "stick upon Bardolph's nose'* [Henry F, II, 
iii, 35] during the days of good Queen Bess.' 



ACT IV.— Prologue. 

4. Prom camp to camp, etc. Tacitus similarly describes the 

Roman army — Annates, i, 65. 

5. The hum .... stillv sounds— the * still small voice/ I JiTin^ 

xix, 12, and Ovids 'murmure tacito.* 
9. Umbered— hrovmed with the shadow (ombre) of darkness, as if 
tinged with umber; a brown colour brought from Umbria. 
As You Like It, I, iii, 114. 
50. With four . . . , foils. Here Shakespeare apparently alludes 
to an objection taken to the early English drama by Sir 
Philip Sidney in An Apologie for Poetrie (1579-85), where 
he says : * Two armies flye in, represented with foure swords 
and bucklers, and then what harde heart will not receive it for 
a pitched field *— Published 1595 ; Arbcr's reprint, 1868, p. 64* 

Scene I. 
4-12. 7%ere is tmc soul .... devif himself. Here *Khig 
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Henry V, on th« night before the battle of Aginoourt, teaches 
us how " our defects," ue, our wants, our deficiencies in the 
comforts and conveniences of life, may "prove our com- 
modities," and so suggests an additional motive, not merely 
for contentment in a humble, but for resignation in an adverse 
lot '—Bishop Wordsworth's ShakespMtre and the Bible, p. 249* 

35. Qtd va Id. ^— who goes there ? See line 88. 

36. A/rUnd^^ihe watchword, as appears from line 89, infra, 

44. A heart of gold. This phrase was adopted by Douglas Jerrold 

as the title of a comedy. 

45. An imp of fame (Saxon impan, to plant, to graft; German 

impfen, to graft) — a scion, a sucker, a young shoot; and 
hence offspring, progeny, son, and thereafter, by dqg[enera- 
tion, a subaltern, an iiierior devil, a tricky spirit. In 
Shakespeare the word is only used burlesquely by Don 
Armada and Holofemes in Lovers Labour^ s Lost, I, ii, 5, 
V, ii, 592; and by Pistol here, and in 2 Henry I V, V, v, 46. 

49. Le Roy — the king. 

55. Saint Davy's </ay— March i, the Festival of St David, the 
titular saint of Wales, whose pedigree is deduced from the 
Virgin Mary, of whom he was the eighteenth lineal descend- 
ant. He was Archbishop of Caerleon, and afterwards 
Primate of Wales. He died at Menevia, the present St 
David's, in 544. In the contest (633) between the Welsh, 
under Cadwallader, and the Saxons, under Penda, at Heath- 
field Chase in Yorkshire, St David directed his compatriots 
to distinguish themselves from their enemies by wearing a 
leek, and be would pray for their success. They were i3>le 
thus to defeat the foe. 

69. Pompey the GV«3f/— Cneius Pompeius Magnus, the triumvir, 
bom B.C. 106, the opponent of Caesar, who defeated him at 
the battle of Munda, B.c. 45. 

82. * Shakespeare has indicated the unanimity of the national 
feeling in this war, and the universal allegiance to the king, 
by introducing among the soldiers not only Englishmen, but 
the Welsh and Irish and Scots, so as to ms£e it a great 
British movement against a Continental power* — Heniy 
Reed's Lectures on En^ish History, p. 136. 

88. Who goes there f The same challenge as Pistol's, 0«»«« M, 35. 

184. An elder'gun-^2L, toy pop-gun, the barrel of which is formed 

from a branch of an elder-tree (San^icus), out of which 

the pith has been pushed. Williams means that will do but 

little harm to hun. The Quarto 1600 gives more plainly: 

' Mass, yoall pay him then I 'tis a great displeasure. 
That an elder-gun can do against a cannqn, 
Or a subject against a monarch 1 ' 

21 1. To deface or debase an^ of the coins of the realm was treasoo. 
Those who did so were called dippers, ^t this time^ owing 
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to the unsettled state of Fxanc^ la^ bands of mercenary 
soldiers, under the names of 'clippers' and * flayers,' iir- 
fiicted great sufferings on the people, plundering and laying 
waste the country, defying the king's authority. 
245. Farmed— swoUen, stuffed, raised, exsdted. Chaucer says of the 
friar that — 

' His t3^t was 9.yt/arctd full of knyfes 
And pyimes for to give fair wyfcs* 

Canterbury Talet, Prologue, 933, 934. 

252. Distressful ^f^flwT— hard-earned ; perhaps suggested by the 
angusta mensa, scantily-furnished table, of Seneca's Thyestes^ 
452, but more probably by *the bread of sorrow' — Ps. 
cxxvii, 2, and Gen, iii, 17, 19. 

272-274. The editors of the Cambridge Shakespeare^ vol. iv, p. 612, 
suggest that * perhaps a line has been lost [here], which, by 
help of the quartos, we might supply thus : 

"Take from them now 
The sense of reckoning of the opposed numbers, 
[Lest that the multitude which stand before thcan] 
Flttck their hearts from them." ' 

281. Withered, * Of the picturesque force of an epithet, there is 
not in the records of poetry a more remarkable instance than 
what is here produced by the adoption of the term withered^ 
throup:h which the scene starts into existence with a boldness 
of relief that vies with the noblest creations of the pencil ' — 
Pr Nathan Drake's Shakespeare and Ms Ttmes^ toL li, p. 428. 

Scene II. 

2. .^»/^ d rii^tf/— mount on horseback, 

4. Via I les eaux, etc, — ^Away, water and earth* 

t. Rienpuis? etc.— no more? air and fire. 
, Ci>/— heaven. 

10. Spin — squirt out and enter into. 

11. thut-^ixom do and out, put ou^ blind. 

18. Shales and husks — German schale. Shales are the cases of 
the seeds of siliquose plants, like the cabbage and turnip. 
Husks — Welsh gwisg, rind, peel, skin, outer covering. 

29. Hilding (Saxon healdan, a bond-servant)— low, worthless. 
Airs Well that Ends Well, III, vi, 4. 

35. Tucket'sanance — the prelusive flourisii and note of war. 

49. Gimmald bit— LaXm gemellus, a twin, a double bit. 

60. Guard: on. Under this word guard, in Nare's Glossary, Dr 
Thackeray, late provost of King's College, Cambridge, wrote 
guidon, and the Rev. J. Rami, in his edition 1786-94, inserted 
it in his text Cotgrave explains it : a ' standaid, ensigne, 
or banner ; • . . . also he who bears it ' In Bamaby B«nxe*s 
Devil's Charter: a Tragedy (1607), wejutye: 
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' CcMf a[«<] nnUa, written on my giistdm. 
When with my troops, victoriouuy, I ride on'— SJifl^. 4 1 



'After [the great standard] marcheth iht guidon, much lesse 
by a third part than that standard, and differing from it in 
this manner ; because at the pointe it hath only one round 
tongue, whole and without any cutting* — Theater offfomur 
(1610), by Andrew Farine, book i, ch. ii, p. 15. 

Scene III. 

17-19. that we now .... to-day. The person who really ex- 
pressed this wish was John Holland, Earl of Huntingdon 
(some say Sir Walter Hungerford), who was both at Harfleur 
and Agincourt. He was present at the interview at Troyes 
(V, ii), and ought to appear on the stage there. 

41-68. The feast of Crispian .... Saint Crispin* s day. Saints 
Crispin and Crispinian were brothers bom in Rome, who, 
after being converted to Christianity, travelled in France to 
propagate the faith once delivered to the saints. They 
preached during the day, and at night made a living by 
making shoes. Under the persecution ordered by the £m* 
peror Maximian in 287 they suffered martyrdom, and their 
relics, after being thrown into the sea, were cast upon the 
shore of Kent at Romney Marsh. From time immemorial 
they have been regarded as the patron saints of the craft of 
shoemakers. 

64. Geniie, This adjective is here used as a verb, meaning 'make 
a gentleman of him,' ennoble. 

98. Brass, Inscriptions and engravings, made on brazen plates^ 
were often inserted in the sides of tombs of famous persons, 
that their worth might be held in good remembrance. There 
is such an efiigy, engraved on brass, in the church of Saw* 
bridgeworth, in Hertfordshire, to the memory of John Leven- 
thorpe, who fought at the battle of Agincourt. 

Scene IV, 

2. Jepense, etc. (French)— I think that you are the gentleman of 

good condition. 
6. Seigneur Dieu^O Lord God \ 

11. ^^r/r^»>MJ— extraordinary ; egrege, not belonghig to the com- 

mon herd. 

12. Oprennez, etc.— O take pity! have mercy upon me! 
^im — ^membrane enclosing the bowels ; here, perhaps, rheum. 
Est'il, etc. — is it impossible to escape the power of thine arm T 

20. O pardonnez m9y — O pardon me ! 
24. EscouteZf etc.— listen; how are you named? 
27. Fer .... ferret .... frh-^ii) make him fear ; (2) hunt him 
as a ferret does its prey; (3) scourge and beat about 
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31, Que dit'ilt etc.— what docs he say, sir? 

32. // ffte commande, etc.— he bids me tell you that you must make 

yourself ready ; for this soldier here is inclined just at this 
very time to cut your throat. 

35. Out, etc. — ^yes, to cut the throat, by mv faith ! 

38. Of je vous supplie—^t boy translates the sentence, 42-44. 

47. Petit monsieur, etc. — ^little gentleman, what does he say? 

48. Encore gu^il, etc. — once more, that it is against his oath to 

pardon anjr prisoner ; nevertheless, for the crowns which you 
have promised, he is willing to give you liberty, freedom. 

52. Sur mes genouxy etc. — the boy translates this sentence, 57-60. 

63. Suivez'Vous, etc. — follow the great captain. 

67, 68. TTiis roaring devil i the old play .... dagger. Malone in 
his History of the Stage, given in the posthumous edition of 
Shakespeare, superintended bjr Tames Boswell (1821), quotes, 
vol. iii, p. 27, the following illustrative passage from Har- 
senet's Declaration of Popish Impostures (1603) : *It was a 
pretty part in the old church plays, when the nimble vice 
would skip up nimbl)^ like a Jack-an-apes into the devil's 
neck, and ride the devil a course, and bdabour him with his 
wooden dagger till he made him roar, whereat the people 
would laugh to see the devil so vice-haunted.* See the 
clown's song in Twelfth Night, IV, ii, 130. 

Scene V. 

1. diable^-o\ the devil ! 

2. O seigneur, etc.— oh, my lord, the day is lost I all is lost I 
3-5. Mort de ma vie , , . , O meschante fortune-^t^SSa of my 

life • • • • O wretched fortune ! 

Scene VL 

36. Here probably we should read, 'Enter a messenger in haste,' 

who should deliver this line, and then the king should issue 
his order. 

Scene VII. 

29. /'i^r^— likenesses, analogies, antitypes to foregoing types. 

56. Assyrian slings, Xenophon in the Anabasis (IV, i, 16), re- 
lates how the Carduchi (Kurds), while the Greeks were 
crossing their mountains, assailed them, 'and where the 
passes were narrow, came m) close and used their bows and 
their slings; so that the Greeks, sometimes pursuing and 
sometimes retreating, were compelled to march but slowly ; 
and Xenophon, when the enemy attacked them hotly, had 
often to give the word to halt.'* But perhaps the passage 
which was most prevailingly in the author's mmd was that in 
which we are told that ^* Xenophon and his party, as they 
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were sorely harassed by the |] Assyrian] enemy's arrows and 
slings^ and as they marched m a circle to hold their shields 
as a defence against the missiles, got with great difficulty 
across the river Caicus, nearly half of them being wounded' 
—VII, viii, 17. 

85. Th^ day of Crispin Crispianus^z^ih. October [1415]. 

93. Monmouth caps. Fuller in his Worthies of JVaUs, where he 
gives an account of these caps and the number of persons 
employed in the making of them, says, * The best caps were 
formerly made at Monmouth, where the Cappers' Chapel 
doth still remain'— p. 50. In the 13th of Elizabeth (1571), 
it was enacted by statute that Monmouth caps should be worn 
on Sundays and holidays by all persons (except some of wor* 
ship and quality), on pain of being fined ten groats. An 
inn, bearing the sign 01 the Monmouth Cap, used to stand on 
the roadside, half-way between Hereford and Aber^venny. 
128, 129. As good a gentleman .... Belzehub himself. The pro- 
verb goes, 'Tlie devil is a gentleman.' Lucifer^ Isa. xiv, 
12: 

* So by allusion called 
Of that bright star to Satan paragoned' 

—Milton's ParadUi Lost, x, 495. 

Beelzebub^ the god of flies ; Matt, xii, 25. 
131. Jack-sauce — 'an impudent fellow. It occurs in How to Choose 
a Good Wife (1634) '—J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, 

Scene VIII. 

All offences . , . . the heart. Matt, xv, 18 ; Mark vii, 21. 
no. In writine an account of the defeat he inflicted on Gleli« 
dower, nth March 1405, at Grosmont, Monmouth, Prince 
Henry said : * But very true it is, that victorv is not in a 
multitude of people, but in the power of God ^ and this was 
well proved there. 
117. Non nobis^Ps. cxv; TV Deum \laudamus\ etc. The daily 
song of triumph and thanksgiving used in the morning ser- 
vice of the Roman and Anglican Churches, sometimes called 
the Ambrosian Hymn, though by others ascribed to Hilaiy 
of Poictiers, 



ACT v.— Prologuk, 

12. Whiffler-^^xi official who led the way in processions; from 
(i) whiffer, to disperse, as by a puff" of wind, because they 
so disperse the crowd; (2) whiffer, to play the fife; or (3) 
weyffeler (Teutonic) and wjifeler (Flemish), way-feeler. 

18. His bruised helmet. This casque, on which are seen die dints 
made by the battle-axe of the Duke d'AlenfOD, is now hung 
np in Westminster Abbey. 



43. ^ 
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38. T^ En^of's comtngSv^soLVOiiSLf jotinger son of (he Em- 
peror Charles IV, bom 1366. He inherited the margraviate 
of Brandenburg 1378, was elected to the throne of Hungary 
1386, and chosen Emperor of Germany, in succession to 
Ruprecht of the Rhine, 1410. His visit to England took 
place 1416-17. He died in 1437. 

Scene I. 

I. Your Ueh. The leek {Allium p&rrutn) has long been the 
national emblem of the Welsh. Pistol had been 'making 
fiin ' of the * green crest * of his country (which even monarchs 
had worn). Fluellen's ire was excited; his amusing revenge 
on Pistol has given rise to the proverbial simile, ' He has 
eaten his leek.' 
13. Swelling like a turkey-cock. The turkey (meleagris), the largest 
of gallinaceous birds, is a native of North America and the 
West Indies. It is said to have been introduced to Europe 
by Sebastian Cabot about 1528. Our Turkish merchantmen 
brought this bird from Cadiz or Lisbon, and thus it took its 
name of Turkey fowl. Its peculiarly aggressive appearance 
soon attracted attention, and in 1579 a picture of the bird 
appears in Freita^s Mythologica Eihica as a representative 
of * the violated nght of hospitality.* In it the domestic 
cock and the turkey are seen threatening offensively and 
defensively, and underneath is written in Latin the text 
Lev, xix, 33. In the Emblemes of Catnerariu$^ however, the 
turk^ is figured to illustrate the motto — Rctbie succema turn* 
escit ('Being angered, it swells with rage'), and these lines 
are placed below it : 

' Quam defonne malum ferventi aeoensa furore 
Ira sit, irratis Indica monstrat avis.' 

'How odious an evil to the violent by fury stirred 
Anger may be, is shown by Uie Incuan bird.' 

See Tkvelfth Night, II, v, 36, and i Henry IF, II, i, 26. 
17. Bedlam — ^mad. The house of Bethlem was founded by Simon 
Fit2-Maij in 1247, as a convent. After that it Mras trans- 
formed into an hospital, and by 1403 it was used for the 
reception of lunatics, 

17, 28. Trojan — a cant name for knave, rascal, thief. 

18. Pared 5 fatal nv^— the web of Uie fates, Parcse. Pistol makes 

the three sisters — Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos— one person. 
25. Cadwallader-^MSat last king of the Welsh Bntons, who, from 

his favour to Christianity, was called one of 'the three 

blessed kings.' He flourished in 660. 
lb. CWj— depreciatory epithet for 'hardy mountaineers.* 
33. *A sqmf'e of low decree* This is a reference to an old ballad, 

of which a copy, printed by Copeland, is in the British 
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MttsemiL It was entered in the Stationers' Company Register 
in 1560 by John Kynge, and has been reprinted in Ritson's 
Metrical K^mances, vol. iii. It begins thus: 

' It was a tauyer oflcwe degri 
That loved the king's daughter of HoQgr^,' etc. 

53. GrMt-^2L piece of money first coined by Edward III. In 
Charles Butler's The English Grammar (1633), we are told : 

* Our piece of fourpence, being formerly great (even as great 
as a shilling now is, because then twenty pence, or five 
groteSf weighed an ounce), is called a ^r^/. In the phrase, 
•not worth a groat,' the word is derived from the Dutch 
grooty a very small, though thick Flemish coin. 

67. Gleeking^iryiDg to pass a jest on; mocking, scoffing at. 

73. Buswije--ylty jade, hussy." 

74. Nell, In the old copies we have here Doll^ which would 

mean Doll Tearsheet, who was, we know, in the spital (II, 
i, 69-72), but whom Pistol disliked. We take it to mean 
Dame Eleanor Quickly, of the Boar's Head, Eastcheap, 
whom Pistol (II, i, 29) calls * my Nell,' and who calls him 

* honey-sweet husband * (II, iii, l). 

Jb, Spital is supposed to be an abbreviation of hospital, and was a 
name, William GifTord says, always applied to * a cluuitable 
institution for the advantage of poor, infirm, and aged per* 
sons — an almshouse, in short ; while spittles were mere lazar- 
houses, receptacles for wretches in the leprosy and other 
loathsome diseases, the consequence of debauchery and vice ' 
— Massinger's JVorhs, note to The City Madam^ III, i, 
66. The hostess of the Boar's Head may ' have suffered 
losses,' and taken refuge in the almshouse, when death 
overtook her. Pistol could not therefore look for a home in 
the Boar's Head. 

81. Gallia~-Yxt£i^ \ ancient GauL 

Scene II. 

17. Murdering basilisks. Among the names of ' the great ordi- 
nance' used in English warfare, Harrison mentions the 

* Basilisk^ 9000 pounds [in weight], eight inches and three- 
quarters within the mouth,' and threw a shot of sixty pounds' 
weight ' — The Description of England, book ii, ch. xvi, p. 
281, F. J. Fumivall's edition. The name is derived from 
basiliscus, a diminution of basHeus, a king, the designation 
of a serpent, which was fabled to kill by the glance of its eye. 

30. Face to face. Num. xiv, 14; Ezek, xx, 35 ; Acts xxv, 16. 

Jb, Eye to eye, Isa, Hi, 8. 

41. Vine .... heart, Ps, civ, 15; Judges ix, 13; Eccles, x, 1% 

47. Deracinaie—Yx&i6ti dSraciner, See Troilus and Cressida, I, iii« 

SS. Sciences. This use of the word sciences is probably due to the 
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latent Baconianism'of Shakespeare's time, which sought in 
science knowledge leading to beneficial practical results. 

65. Z^!/— hindrance. Quarto 1597 has let; the Folio, stop, 

77. Cursorary (iotmeidL as if from cursorarius, from cursor, a 
runner, rather than from cursorius, belonging to a race- 
course, as ardor, arhorary) — ^with the eye of one who reads 
as he runs, or running reads — Hob, ii, 2. 

88. AdvarUageable^\S^f\y to be of advantage ; Italian vantag^ok. 

90. Consign — a classical usage, from consigno, I seal, subscnbe. 

no. Que dit'U, etc.— what does he say? that I am like the angels 7 

III. Oui, vraiment, etc.— yes, truly, save your grace, so he said. 

114. bon Dim, etc.— O gracious God, the tongues of men are 
full of lying deceits. 

140. Greenly — raw, foolish, sheepishly, novice-like. 

143. Sun-buming'^htiiig embrowned or tanned by the sun. Mwh 
Ado about Nothing, II, i, 331 ; Troilus and Cressida, I, iii, 
282; Ps, cxxi, 5, 6; Rev, vii, 16. 

174. Quand fai, etc. — when I have possession of France and you 

have possession of me. 

175. Saint £>enis--TL^\OTDjf\\xs, the patron samt of France. This 

notable Roman missionary of the cross preached Christ in 
Gaul, penetrated to Paris, became bishop of the church 
there, and perished in the Valerian persecution, 272. After 
being beheaded, he took up his head, it is reported, and 
carried it in his hand for two miles, and thereafter lay down 

Suietly and died. Hence arose tiie French proverb, * La 
istance ne vaut rien; c*est le premier pas qui conte ' — * The 
distance matters nothing: : it is the first step which costs.' 
In the seventh century King Dagobert founded the famous 
Abbey of St Denis on the site of his grave, and France 
accepted him as its saint. 

176. Done vostre, etc. — then yours is France, and you are mine ; 

intentionally ungrammatical. 

180. Sauf vostre, etc. — save your honour, the French which yott 
speak is better than the English which I speak. 

198. Go to Constantinople and take the Turk by the beard. This is 
an anachronism. The Turks did not gain possession of Con- 
stantinople till 1453, thirty-one years after Henry V's death. 

200. Mower-de'luce—\\\y of France. Either the white lily of the 
garden (Lilium candidum), lis being the Celtic for whiteness ; 
or the flag or iris. From Clovis downward, the sovereigns 
of France bore, as their arms, goldLenfleur-de-lis, Charles Vl, 
Katharine's father, first reduced the number to three. 

206. La plus belle, etc. — the prettiest Katharine of the world, my 
very dear and divine goddess. 

231. Broken music. As You Like It, I, ii, 150 ; Troilus and 
Cressida, III, i, 52. 

241, Laissez, etc. — forbear, my lord, forbear, forbear ; upon my 
faith, I do not wish that you should lower your greatness l^ 
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kissing the hand of your unworthy servant ; excuse me^ I 
pray you, my very mighty lord. 

246. Les dameSf etc. — for ladies and maidens to be kissed before 
their nuptials, is not the fashion of France. 

292. Bartholomeuj'Hde-^^^ day of St Bartholomew the Apostle^ 
24th August, the time of the insetting of chilly evenings; 
for, as the proverb says, 'St Bartholomew brings the cold 
dew,' and then flies b^[in to grow sluggish and inactive, 
stupid and dismdined for movement. When Shakespeare 
was eight years of age, the St Bartholomew massacre occurred. 
And St Bartholomew's Fair, held in Smithfield, was, in his 
day, the great London holiday. Of this annual festival 
literature retains a glimpse in Ben Jonson's comedy of 
Bartholomew Fair (1014). 

319. Nostre iris cher^ etc. —our very dear son, Henry, King of 

England, heir of France. 

320. PraclarisHmuSi etc. Here an / has intruded itself into the 

word, which \& pracarissimus^ most dear. In Holinshed the 
same error occurs ; unless, as may indeed have been the in- 
tent, praclarissimust most illustrious, was chosen by the 
English ambassadors, as a more fitting title for their king. 
349. Our marriage. '^Intending this drama as a kind of triumphal 
song, Shakespeare has carried it, not as usual, to the monarch's 
death, but to the happy ending of the marriage of Henry V 
to Katharine of France, the daughter of Charles. The great 
achievement of the war was the treaty-stipulation for the per- 
manent union of the crowns of England and France. The 
subjufi;ation of the French was partial and of short duration ; 
and the next page of history that we have to turn to will 
show how the independence of France found its wondrous 
redemption by the splendid heroism of Joan of Arc'-^Henry 
Reed's Lectures on Engiish History^ p. 139. 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 



ACT I. 



Describe Henry V's sudden reformation. 

Give an account of Henry's ' addiction to courses vain.' 

What seemed to threaten the Church? and what means were em- 
ployed to escape the evil ? 

What claim had Henry V to the French crown? 

What is the Salic law? and how did it affect inheritance ? 

What offence did the French Dauphin give Henry V ? 

What were the promised advantages of the French wars ? 

Describe the characters who take part in Act I. 

Quote three Scriptural and three classical allusions used in Act I. 

Quote five passages notable for beauty or wisdom from Act I. 

Explain Mazars, 'popularity,' 'gloze,* *imbar,' 'rouse,* 'gun- 
stones,' 'the perilous narrow ocea%' 'cold for action,' 'a crushed 
necessity/ 'Turkish mute.' 

ACT II. 

Give an account of the treason of Cambridge, Scroopi and Grey, 
from (i) Holinshed, (2) Shakespeare. 

How did the French receive Henry V's resolve for war ? and how 
did Henry V's ambassadors execute their message ? 

Give an account of the illness and death of Sir John Falstaff. 

Quote five (i) proverbs, (2) Scriptural references, (3) classical 
allusions, (4) beautiful passages, from Act II. 

Write out notes on the French dramatis persona in Act II. 

Explain ten remarkable words or phrases occurring in Act II. 

ACT III. 

Describe from Holinshed and Shakespeare the siege of Harfleur. 

How did the London ' sworn brothers ' get on in France ? 

What countrymen are represented as accompanying Henry V to 
France ? and why are they so ? 

How did the news of Henry's successes affect his foes ? 

How did Henry conduct himself (i) in camp, (2) after battle? 

How did the French prepare to encounter him ? 

What proposals were made to Henry (i) before battle, (2) after 
battle? and how did he receive them? 

Describe a French study of the English language. 
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l6o QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Quote five (i) beautiful passages, (2) witty expressions, (3) pro- 
verbs, (4) Scriptural allusions, from Act III. 

Explain three (i) historical, (2) classical, (3) literary allttsioDB, and 
(4) eight special words or phrases occurring^in Act IIL 

ACT IV. 

Describe the conditions of the opposing forces. 

In what heart were (i) the Enghsh, (2) the French. 

In what way did the king deal with (i) the soldiery, (2) the 
nobility, (3) the enemy, (4) the French hersdd 7 

Whom did the king rebuke, and how did he do it ? 

Describe the battle of Agincourt from Holinshed and Shakespeare. 

Give an account of any special (i) imaginary, (2) real incidents of it. 

Give an account of the losses (i) of the French, (2) the English. 

Mention any incidents of heroism occurring at it. 

Give accounts of the characters who took part in it. 

Give an account of the saints referred to in Act IV. 

Quote five passages remarkable for (i) beauty, (2) historic ac- 
curacy, (3) wit or humour, (4) classical reference, (5) Scriptural 
allusion, (6) excellence of expression, (7) quaintness. 

Quote five passages from other Shakespearian plays illustrating 
Act IV, and notice any literary sdlusions made in the act. 

Explain 'imp,' 'elder-gun,' 'farced,' 'spin,' 'shales and husks,' 
'hildmg,' ' the roaring devil i' the old play.' 

ACT V. 

What occurrences took place between the battle of Agincourt and 
the marriage of Henry V ? 

Describe the relations between Fluellen and PistoL 

What were the terms of the treaty of Troyes ? 

Give a sketch of royal courtship from Act V. 

Give a sketch of the life of (i) Katharine, (2) of Isabella, (3) of 
Charles VI, (4) of the Dauphin. 

GENERAL QUESTIONS. 

What use does Shakespeare make of the Chorus in this play t 

Draw out in parallel columns passages in Holinshed's HisUny 
and this play which illustrate each other. 

Compose {Jirst) a history of the reign of Henry V as given (i) by 
Shakespeare, (2) by Holinshed ; and {second) a biography of Charles VI. 

Write a criticism of the characters of Henry V, Pistol, Fluellen. 

Give a sketch of the history of England from Richard II to the 
birthofHemy VI. 
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